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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CIVILIZATION 


THER nations have waged war for colonial em- 
pires beside Italy. What is so heinous about her 
attack on Ethiopia? ‘There is no human right 

to the status of barbarism,’”’ wrote John W. Burgess, 
many years ago. What right has barbarous Abyssinia 
to her high uplands of East Africa? Nations with 
surplus population simply have to expand. So the 
argument goes. But the world has moved on out of the 
moral atmosphere of the times when seizure of one 
nation by another was looked on with indifference if 
not complacency. The moral sentiment of mankind has 
risen up in protest against the attitude of Italy toward 
Ethiopia and it has found voice in the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

By the time that these lines are read, Italy’s war, 
or punitive expedition, as she prefers to call it, 
probably, will have started. But whether this be so or 
not, the world will have been given another illustration 
of the usefulness of the League of Nations. 

The League never has been held up by the dis- 
criminating, as an agency that can stop all war. It has 
been held up as an agency that can stop some wars, 
discourage all wars, provide a place for conference, 
furnish the breathing space so often vital in the pre- 
vention of war, and bring to a focus the public opinion 
of the world. This work it has done admirably. It is 
entitled to the gratitude and support of all nations. 

We hope that the League will impose sanctions. 
We are just as much for punishment of offenders inter- 
nationally as we are for punishment of offenders in the 
courts of the nation and the local community. We 
never have envisaged the coming of a time when there 
would be no need of an international army or police 
forces any more than a time when there would be no 
sheriff to put down disorder. 

We never understand world politics or local 
politics when we fail to reckon with the personal needs 
and difficulties of the dictator or political boss. Many 
things are done to retain power. Probably this Ethi- 
opian adventure of Mussolini is inspired to economic 
and political difficulties at home. He has had to whip 
up the nationalistic passion of Italy to maintain him- 
self. He will be a lucky man if it does not unhorse him 
before he gets through. The Caesar complex has 
unhorsed many a man in church and in state. 

If war comes there will be heartrending scenes and 
despatches. Let them be heartrending. Let us not 


=_ 


steel our hearts. Our indifference would be our greatest 
sin. And our sympathy which naturally will go out to 
the poor Ethiopians putting their naked bodies in the 
pathway of the colossal Italian war machine, may well 
include the Italian peasant boys dying of tropical 
diseases or torn from their homes in both Etritrea and 
Italy, to carry out the irresponsible will of their supreme 


chieftain. 
* * 


THE ELECTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
ANUEL QUEZON, leader of the dominant 
M political party in the Philippine Islands, has 
been elected the first president of the republic 
under the new constitution. Mr. Quezon is well 
known in official circles in Washington where he has 
lived repeatedly for long periods during the past twenty 
years, representing his country and working for 
Philippine independence. Not a large man physically, 
he is keen, alert, competent, a good politician, who 
can easily grow into a good statesman. It is a fortunate 
thing that his election comes with an overwhelming 
vote. A close election with the bitter partisan feeling 
stirred up, could easily have led to disorder, possible 
revolt here and there, and even to civil war. 

There is pathos connected with the defeat of 
General Aguinaldo, the hero of the last Philippine war 
for independence. His small vote is no indication of 
the respect and affection in which he is held by the 
masses of people in the Islands. His entry into the 
contest created a situation such as would have been 
created in our last presidential election by the entry 
of Lindberg after Hoover and Roosevelt had been 
nominated. He would have polled a small vote but that 


’ vote would not have reflected his hold in the imagina- 


tion or the affections of the people. General Aguinaldo 
is wanted, but is not wanted at this juncture for the 
office of president. 

A picturesque element was interjected by the 
candidacy of Bishop Gregorio Aglipay, head of the 
Independent Catholic Church of the Philippine Is- 
lands. Universalists and Unitarians, who have met 
Bishop Aglipay on his visits to this country or at the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals, have 
been attracted by high ability and noble spirit. There 
was no possibility of his election, but he polled many 
thousands of votes. The sight of an ecclesiastic in a 
high office would not seem so strange in the Philippines 
or in any Catholic country as in the United States. 
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In countries like Belgium, the white robes of the 
Dominican in the Senate, give color to the darker 
clothes of the other senators. Bishop Aglipay is a 
leader among the anti-Catholics of the Philippines. 

We are proud of the work that our civil and mili- 
tary representatives have done in the Philippine 
Islands. And we trust that nothing in our connection 
with the islands will become us better than the way 
in which gradually we draw out. When separation 
becomes complete, the new government will not have 
an easy time of it. The money problem will be the 
great problem. The one question which looms larger 
than any other is the question as to whether, under 
the new system, the farmers and planters can market 
their produce and get enough to enable them to live 
and pay taxes. We ought to keep these things in mind 
in framing future tariff legislation. In the special re- 
lationship that we bear to the Islands, because of the 
history of the last thirty-seven years, we ought to 
show the spirit of brother and friend as well as that of 
the good business man. The friendship of these Is- 
landers is precious and we should go out of our way 
to retain it. 

* * 


ADVANCE AS A MONTHLY 


DVANCE for October, the first issue of the old 
journal which has been changed from a weekly 
to a monthly, has just reached us. 

It contains forty-eight pages of the same size as 
the old issue, has a colored cover, carries the names 
of the same editors and manager who have given dis- 
tinction to the old paper, and presents some of the best 
writers in the fellowship. Gaius Glenn Atkins, Kirtley 
F. Mather, Harry A. Overstreet, O. W. S. McCall, 
Mantie R. H. Brown, Douglas Horton, Sidney A. 
Weston, George Bernard Shaw, Winfred Rhoades, 
Victor E. Marriott, Elisabeth Clarke, Hubert C. 
Herring, Albert Schmalz and others contribute to this 
first issue. ‘“What Does It Mean to Pray?” “Do We 
Need Theology?” “What Has Religious Education 
Done?” “Depth Religion,” and ‘The State of the 
Nation” are some of the titles. The issue contains a 
great variety of interesting and inspiring material. 

“Cement and Morals” is a symposium upon a 
question raised by a young man who is employed ona 
public works job, and who is required to certify to a 
false statement about the amount of cement in each 
unit of mixture. A clergyman, Dwight Bradley, a cor- 
poration executive, a lawyer, and a teacher, discuss the 
duty of this man who has a mother, a brother and a 
sister dependent upon him for support. 

Editing and writing in the field of religious journal- 
ism seldom has reached as high a level as we find in this 
first monthly number of Advance. Single copies cost 
fifteen cents and the subscription for a year is $1.50. 

We have expressed ourselves as opposed to the 
change of religious weeklies into monthlies, but we 
have to add that if we are to have a monthly, we are 
fortunate to get one like Advance—just as we are 
fortunate to have a semi-monthly like the Churchman. 

lt will be interesting to see how the experiment 
works out. The test of the project is two-fold—the 
kind of paper that they can produce and the kind of 
support that they can secure. There is little use in 


making a paper as good as Advance if it cannot be 
circulated. We believe it will be circulated. We believe 
that the high quality of the paper plus the low price 
will be determining factors. 

We offer our sincere and respectful congratula- 


tions. 
* * 


A YOUNG BRITISHER KILLED 


ARETH JONES, a British journalist who con- 
tributed frequently to the Manchester Guardian, 
was killed by bandits in China about the middle 

of August. He was taken prisoner, was held for ransom 
and was shot when the bandits became frightened. 
With all of our sympathy for China, we have 
impressed upon us continually the truth of the Japa- 
nese contention, that in great areas of that country 
there is no government that can maintain order. This 
is no justification of high-handed Japanese action. It is 
simply a sad truth that we need to keep in mind in all 
attempts that we make to appraise the situation. ° 

Jones, as we might judge from his name, was a 
Welshman. He took high honors for language work at 
Cambridge. First a tutor on German civilization at 
Cambridge and then an assistant to Mr. Lloyd George, 
he entered journalism as a member of the staff of The 
Western Mail, Cardiff. He was a fine representative 
of that large number of young Englishmen who have 
a passion to see and know the world and to serve in 
all parts of the world. He did not lay down his life 
in any great cause. He is not likely to have any 
monument erected in his honor. But he simply died 
in the performance of his duty. It was a great way 
to go. 


* * 


ALWAYS DENOUNCING 


NE of the neighbors, where we once lived, used to 
come to our house frequently to enjoy a long 
spell of denunciation. We did not enjoy her 

much, but she enjoyed our listening. Always in her 
mind there was something wrong. Her two standbys 
linguistically were the questions, ““Why don’t they do 
so and so?” and “‘Why did they do this or that?” We 
knew the people of whom she spoke and they were, in 
our opinion, above the average in personal decency and 
public spirit. But there was nothing that she enjoyed 
so much as “laying them out” and telling in severe 
language what it was that they should be doing. One 
day when she paused for breath, we simply had to ask 
the question, ‘Mrs. X, how does it happen that when- 
ever you come here, you spend all the time denouncing 
somebody or something?” The question seemed to 
give her quite a start and her reply was, ‘Well, it’s my 
way. You mustn’t take me too seriously.” That 
seemed to us the wisest remark that we ever heard her 
make. With the people who always are “denouncing” 
in print or in speech, we may well remember not to take 
them too seriously, but always to seek to avoid the 
danger of not closing our minds to any facts of evil or 
wrong that they may lay before us. 

There are wrongs to be righted, there is chicanery 
to be exposed, and there is indifference to be aroused. 
The prophets of Israel were great leaders of the people 
because they fearlessly exposed the evil of their times. 
But lest we be swept away into the maelstrom of wild, 
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loose, talk around us, it is well for us to remember that 
with some of the talkers, it is just their way. They are 
so built that they cannot see any good or say any good. 
It is their way to feed their over-weening egotism. 
Whenever they are putting the world or their neighbors 
down, they are putting themselves, in their own minds, 
on a pinnacle of superiority. And unfortunately many 
of the denouncers have selfish causes of their own— 
property to defend, office or power to gain, grudges to 
satisfy. 

With every desire to give full recognition to the 
fearless men, and men who spend their energies re- 
buking the evils of the world, we push to the front 
once more the basic truth that the one sure way to over- 
come evil is by crowding it out with the good. 

Not only or mainly are the “denouncers’” the 
saviors of society. The great saviors are the people 
whose personal lives create such an atmosphere of 
good, and whose public utterances reveal so clearly the 
majesty and beauty of good, that evil languishes and 
dies. 

This is no plea for closing our eyes to the evil of 
men or of nations. It is a simple suggestion that we 
open our eyes to the tremendous amount of good that 
there is in the world and in the hearts of our neighbors, 
and spend some of our energy in overcoming evil by 
magnifying the good. 


* * 


HIPS AND HAWS 


OW in many an upland pasture and in many a 
city garden we find the hips and the haws 
which tell us that autumn is coming. The hips 

are the ripened fruit of the rose bush. The haws are 
the fruit of the haw or the hawthorne tree. 

On ground so hard and sterile that it would seem 
that nothing could grow, the wild brier has sent down 
her roots and has found food and moisture. For a time 
in the summer, she adorned herself with the lovely 
single pink roses, which for color and fragrance cannot 
easily be surpassed. Now she is covered with the 
orange-colored hips in which are crowded the seeds 
of the rose. 

In a riot of autumn coloring, they may pass 
unnoticed, but in the depth of winter they will be 
conspicuous, tossing up and down on the bare thorny 
branches. Shakespeare noticed them and wrote: “The 
oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips.” And two 
hundred years before Shakespeare, in the quaint, old 
English that we find difficult to read, Chaucer wrote: 


Sweet as is the brembre flour 
That bereth the reede heepe. 


By contemplation of little things about us, the 
hips and haws of nature and of human life, existence 
on this earth has been enlarged and sweetened for 
many a day. The nest of a phoebe, the leaf of a maple, 
the hip of a wild brier, have something to say to us. 
No lines of Tennyson will be remembered longer than 
the poem beginning, 

Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies. 


No lines of Burns have sunk deeper than those to a 


field mouse. 
The motors, the dynamos, the steel hammers, the 


high-soaring planes of a great age are worthy of study. 
So also is the hip of the wild rose facing existence in a 
high pasture, giving a delicate perfume to the country- 
side, and bringing forth her fruit in due season. 

* * 


HEALTH RIDES THE HIGHWAYS 


E have seen so many headlines to the effect that 
““death rides the highways” that we are glad to 
see something come along that emphasizes the 

other side. The apostle of this doctrine, that health 
rides the highways, is not disinterested. He is in the 
oil business. He likes to see the long lines of trucks and 
motors. But nevertheless he states a truth. Health 
rides the highways. On the open road, in the fresh air, 
with change of scene, and stimulating contacts, there 
is health for all of us. 

The advertisement says: ‘21,430,000, passenger 
cars—112,200 buses go by. A nation of men, women, 
and children paying their way to work and play—better 
citizens, blessed by sun and sky, a stronger, more virile 
race .... millions and millions of Americans taking 
to the open road. Health is riding the highways. High- 
ways are your ways. Use them. Protect them.” 

There must be intelligence and will power enough 
in this land of ours to give health, joy, rest, peace, a 
chance on our highways. There-is reason for the 
ghastly headlines which make us cringe. 

Death rides the highways, too. The reckless, the 
speed-mad, the inexperienced, the drunken, the 
thoughtless, create the hazard. The risks are too great 
to take chances, We must come down hard on the 


law-breakers for the sake of everybody else. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Perkins has contributed an article, “High 
Lights in the Convention program,” which we shall 
publish next week. We trust that our readers will not 
miss this article, and that large numbers will be at- 
tracted to Washington by the announcement of the 
interesting and distinguished speakers that he makes. 


It is said that the leaders in the Huey Long ma- 
chine are embarassed by the vociferous support of the 
clergyman who has been Long’s paid agent in the 
share-the-wealth movement. This is not the first time 
in history that support has been embarassing. 


The father of a young minister who is just 
beginning his work—a minister himself—has three 
children, all of whom are interested in the church. 
But this violates the rule about ministers’ children, 
doesn’t it? 


Carl H. Olson, the live editor of the Chio Uni- 
versalist, is carrying on a quiet but effective campaign 
to put the 1937 session of the Universalist General 
Convention “‘somewhere in the Middle West.” 


“Deathless love of independence and fierce pride 
of land and race” characterize Ethiopia. So writes an 
American who has lived there for years. 


The mission of liberalism and orthodoxy alike, to 
some areas, is not to reinterpret but to introduce. 
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Literature and Religion 


George Milton Janes 


@|ITERATURE and religion are closely related, 
N| and by this is meant that the literature of 
Wl power as over against the literature of in- 

wx); formation, and the religion of the spirit as 
over against the religion of the letter, have much in 
common. As De Quincey has pointed out, the lit- 
erature of power is permanent and eternal, while the 
literature of knowledge has to be rewritten by every 
generation. Likewise, as Milton tells us: “A good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.’ Again, in the words of Matthew Arnold: “The 
noble and profound application of ideas to life is the 
most essential part of literary greatness.” 

Literature and religion, therefore, have a com- 
mon root, because both are concerned with inquiries 
concerning man’s life and destiny and with questions 
concerning the enigma of man in the scheme of the 
universe, the mystery and complexity and the mingled 
tragedy and comedy of man’s existence. 
destiny, fate, history, and life of man are the subject 
matter of both literature and religion. The funda- 
mental question is: What is the meaning, if it has 
any, of human life? Is it anything more than 


A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing? 


Religion denies the truth of this statement and 
affirms the infinite worth of every individual, and 
asserts that man is a child of the Eternal, with eternity 
set in his heart, and that he is a moral being respon- 
sible for his acts. Man’s moral responsibility is thus 
made his greatest glory. What then is the message 
of the literature of power? One word of caution is 
necessary before an answer can be given. “Thou 
shalt not preach” is an injunction laid on every great 
writer. Didacticism and moral platitudes mean death 
to any great literary effort. One, however, is re- 
minded of the story of Lamb’s reply to a question of 


Coleridge. “Did you ever hear me preach?” asked 
Coleridge. “I never, never heard you do anything 
else!” replied Lamb in his stuttering way. Coleridge, 


however, lives today more by his purely literary 
efforts than by his philosophy and moralizations. 
Great literature may preach but it must do so in- 
directly, for it gets its strength and value from its 
interpretative power. One commentator brings out 
this point when he says in substance that the tragic 
motive in Shakespeare’s tragedies is some sin of the 
individual and a corruption of his will. The result is 
poetic justice. The idea of justice is an essential 
element in tragedy. The tragedy of Lear would be 
spoiled by giving it a happy ending, as was done at 
one time. Retribution is a vital element in all the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. Fate, or the helplessness 
of man in the face of necessity, has been assumed 
to be the motive in Greek tragedy; the well-worn 
phrase, “‘the inevitability of Greek tragedy,” comes 
to mind. However, Professor Lane Cooper asserts 
that there is hardly as much fatalism in the Greek 


Thus time,. 


tragedies as in Shakespeare. In both cases, it is prob- 
ably character that determines the issue. But be 
that as it may, let us turn now to some concrete illus- 
trations from the literature of power. 

One great theme common to all literature is the 
brevity of human life, “time’s thievish progress to 
eternity,’ the pathos and tragedy of early death, and 
the consequent denial of time for fruition, the parting 
of friends and loved ones, and the seeming futility 
of men’s dreams and ambitions. The well-known 
lines of Gray, said to have been recited by Wolfe just 
before his victory and death at the taking of Quebec, 
come to mind: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Also, according to Shakespeare: 


Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 


The following lines depict the loss by death of a 
friend who was also a fellow-student and a poet: 


They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed; 
I wept, as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant ways, thy nightingales, awake, 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


The original lines of which these are a translation 
may be found in the Greek anthology, and were written 
by Callimachus, the librarian of the Alexandrian 
Library, in the third century before Christ. The 
English rendering comes from William Johnson Cory, 
a Cambridge graduate, called by his contemporaries 
the most brilliant tutor of his day at Eton. What- 
ever the poem may be in the original Greek, Cory, 
like a skilled lapidarist bringing out the hidden beauty 
of the diamond, has made it almost a perfect jewel. 
Some scholars say that it is, considered only as a 
translation, the finest one in English literature. 

That all men are mortal is a commonplace and 
stirs no emotion, but clothed with the magic of words 
in the following speech by Chief Justice Crewe of 
England, it comes home to every reader: “Time hath 
his revelations. There must be a period and an end 
of all temporal things, fints rerum, an end of names 
and dignities and whatsoever is terrene, and why not 
of De Vere? For where is Bohun; where is Mow- 
bray; where is Mortimer; nay, which is more and most 
of all, where is Plantagenet? They are entombed in 
the urns and sepulchers of mortality.” 

Like the poem from the Greek anthology, pre- 
viously quoted, there are in English three great poems 
similar in theme, by Milton, Shelley, and Tennyson. 
The greatest of these is perhaps the elegy on Lycidas 
by Milton. In the late summer of 1637, news came to 
Milton of the drowning of a student friend, Edward 
King, off the Welsh coast; and after the opening of the 
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fall term at Cambridge, Milton was asked to contribute 
to a memorial volume of verse to be dedicated to 
King’s memory. The poem begins with the figure of 
a shepherd lamenting his lost companion. 


Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Ye Myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 


Here Milton is thinking of himself, and while 
singing of Lycidas projects his own talents into the 
future years when added experience will give his verse 
greater strength. Then he adds 


Bitter constraint and occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? Heknew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 


The poem is written with pastoral conventions, 
and shepherds, nymphs, and dryads are the chief ac- 
tors. ‘The nymphs are reproached for not having 
saved Lycidas from a watery grave, but even the Muse 
herself was powerless in the face of “the blind fury 
with abhorred shears,’’ and the earthly life comes to 
an end. 


“But not the praise,” 
Phoebus replied and touched my trembling ears: 

“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by these pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all judging Jove; 

And he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 


Then by a sudden transition the idea of Lycidas 
as a shepherd under Apollo is merged into that of 
a shepherd of the flocks of Christ, and stinging re- 
bukes are given the preaching of a corrupt ministry. 
The poet and the preacher are one voice to Milton. 
Then the pastoral atmosphere is restored and Lycidas 
is told as he mounts above: 


Then shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Lycidas is a great poem, and perhaps touches 
the high-water mark of all English lyric poetry; it is 
certainly one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
Milton’s poems. 

Turning now to Shakespeare, one finds it dif- 
ficult to make a choice among many possible selec- 
tions, for an extended paper might be written on the 
religious implications of the great poet’s thought. In 
Macbeth there is the working of a guilty conscience 
and the fear of retribution. 


Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstacy. Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well; 
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Treason has done his worst; nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 


Hamlet is troubled by the riddle of existence 
and a hesitant will until seemingly forced into action 
by circumstances, while Othello, poisoned by jealousy, 
murders the one he loves. The transitoriness and 
pathos of human life are woven into a mingled web. 
In “The Tempest,” we are told: 


The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. . We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


Death is a recurring note in the plays, especially 
in the tragedies. The briefness and futility of human 
life ending as it does in death, the uncertainty of a 
future life and, if there be one, what it brings forth, 
and the clinging to this life by most men, are all 
brought out. To most men, against the nothingness 
of death, says the poet: 


The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 


Then there are the lines in Cymbeline, read by 
Tennyson when dying, with their refrains: 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown 0’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care no more to clothe and eat; ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


A larger faith perhaps is implied in the lines in 
“The Tempest” on the father of Ferdinand, which 
later were inscribed on the tomb of the poet Shelley: 


Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


Turning now to the poetry of Wordsworth, which 
at its best affords many examples of our theme, we 
have room on account of limitations of space for 
only some brief quotations. Wordsworth looks at 
nature and sings: 


I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


A high and strong note was sounded in English 
literature in the “Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” 
in which Wordsworth caught the true secret of the 
open vision in these strangely mystical lines: 
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Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


The true poet voices ‘‘truths that wake to perish 
never,” and in the vision splendid interprets man to 
his higher self. Out of the heart are the issues of life 
and so: 


Still glides the Stream, and shall not cease to glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish—be it so! 


Enough, if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as tow’rd the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We fee! we are greater than we know. 


Literature, as we have seen, is a search for the 
ideal, an attempt to get at the realities of life, and a 
pursuit of the permanent amidst the transient. The 
stock criticism of literature, especially of poetry, is 
that it is merely an easy way of escape from reality, 
but the truth is that the most real things in life are its 
ideals. Take, for instance, most of the fiction written 
since the great war, and one finds a story of the col- 
lapse of life ending in defeatism and fatalism. But 
logic is not the whole of life and rationalism alone is 
barren. Great thinkers, like John Stuart Mill and 
William James, have testified to the value of litera- 
ture, especially poetry, in crises of their lives when a 


feeling of futility and pessimism seemed to be gaining 
the upper hand. Literature then treats of fate and 
chance and change in human life, and gets its strength 
from its interpretative power. Imagination gives 
added color to the prosaic. One can say that it was 
an April day of alternate sunshine and rain, but the 
poetic mind would picture it as revealing the uncertain 
glory of an April day. The bald statement is that 
the lad is dead, but which Stevenson transforms in 
these lines: 


Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


Finally, literature, like religion, is based on those 
intuitive sources of knowledge and of inner thought 
which, through the imagination, gets at the truth 
which lies behind the fact and gives it a local habi- 
tation and a name. The critical alone does not drive 
the world forward. The vitalizing force is the power 
of the imagination. The two are not contradictory 
but complementary. Literature, like religion, links 
the spirit of man with the meaning of the universe 
and, with Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Wordsworth, 
and others quoted, there is an awe of the infinite and 
the unseen, for, as Sir Leslie Stephen tells us: ‘““Man is 
in the presence of eternity and infinity; life is a brief 
dream; we are ephemeral actors in a vast drama; 
heaven and hell are behind the veil of phenomena; 
at every step our friends vanish into the vast abyss of 
ever-present mystery.” But we may sing with 
Milton: 


Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 
Attired with stars we shall forever sit 
Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time. 


A Prophecy from Ethiopia 


Laurens Hickok Seelye 


THINK it was in the winter of 1933-1934 that 
one of my Abyssinian students at the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, came to me after 
a psychology class, saying, ‘“Teacher, Iam very 

sorry to have to leave your class and the university 
and return to Addis Ababa.” Naturally I asked 
him, “Why is it you cannot stay and at least finish 
out the term?’ He replied, ‘Because the Emperor’s 
funds have run out.” 

I knew that in those days even bankers no longer 
had funds, but I never thought but what emperors 
were above the battle of finances and could always find 
money to spend, if they wanted it! This student was 
one of a half dozen who had been sent to our university 
as government bursaries, that is, on a scholarship 
from the government to prepare them to return and 
give service in their home land. The then prince, 
Ras-Taffari, now since his mother’s death the Emperor 
Haile Selassie, had sponsored a movement to bring 
the benefits of higher education to the country of 
Ethiopia, with its approximately five and one-half 
million people, where outside of Addis Ababa there 
was hardly a school. These black boys, with features 
resembling much more closely those of Arabs than 
the familiar negroid type, had sailed up the Red Sea 


to Port Said and transferred there to ships for Beirut, 
but the shortage of funds in those depression days 
withdrew all of them suddenly. 

I cannot help wondering now whether these boys 
are lieutenant-colonels or brigadier-generals, or what- 
not, in the new army which the Ethiopians are franti- 
cally trying to scramble together in the present national 
emergency. 

The nineteenth century was characterized by the 
expansion of Europe into colonial possessions, pro- 
tectorates, and spheres of influence about the globe. 
The turn of the century witnessed the gradual, or in 
some cases, the revolutionary, emergence of a national 
consciousness among peoples who had hitherto ac- 
cepted the Huropean as a kind of demi-god, especially 
since the World War, during and following which the 
intelligent minorities of these less advanced peoples 
have become disillusioned in regard to European and, 
to some extent, American prestige and policy. We 
have read for a score of years of the rise of national 
self-esteem in the countries of Asia, especially China, 
India, and the Near East. During all this time the 
mammoth continent of Africa has provided a trove 
of territorial treasure for the powers of Europe, which 
assimilated the entire circumference of Africa and fol- 
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lowed it up with economic and military penetration 
into the interior. But except for the people whose 
special interests led them to study the internal de- 
velopments in South Africa, the Kenya colony, and 
the few other territories where local difficulties have 
recurred between those in power and those under foot, 
the intelligentsia of the West have not been aware of 
the countries of Africa as representing problems for 
Euro-American culture. At one time I received a 
letter from an influential black in South Africa asking 
whether arrangements might be made for the entry of 
a South American color-mate of his into our Medical 
School at Beirut. In Beirut we had ‘“‘race’’ problems 
aplenty, but no color problems. Armenians and 
Syrians and Persians and Jews and others might en- 
gage periodically in their squabbles and feuds, but the 
tint of the skin did not complicate the situation. 
The black Sudanese or Abyssinians or the swarthy 
Egyptians had complete social equality with those 
whose epidermis was differently pigmented. 

Now, I see in this Italo-Ethiopian controversy 
the presage of the kind of problems which in, not so 
much the twentieth century as in the twenty-first 
century, will command the urgent thinking of the 
Euro-American world. Asia already knows the Euro- 
American world of politics and finance and economic 
penetration and friendly educational and personal 
association. She is aware as much of the motives of 
exploitation as of those of salvation. In fact, some 
of her younger generation think the latter is but ra- 
tionalization of the former. This I do not believe to 
be always true, but that is not saying | could convince 
any young Asian of the truth of my belief, if he is al- 
ready enjoying the pessimisms of disillusion. From 
Africa nothing much has yet come out into the open 
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arena of world discussion, but with the latent sus- 
picions that exist between Europe and other continents. 
and between skin color of whiteness and other col#rs,. 
this projected ‘‘war’’ between Italy and Ethiopia 
will have threatening repercussions not simply among: 
the countries of Europe (which seems to be what per-- 
turbs many editors just now), but repercussions in the 
whole realm of inter-continental and inter-color rela- 
tions. 

Even if the conflict were settled or postponed 
tomorrow, the peoples of Africa and Asia will come to 
find in the present controversy a flame to kindle na- 
tionalistic life and a nationalistic mind, and the result- 
ing suspicions of other nations which are inevitable to 
this type of life and mind. 

I do not mean that tribal chiefs from Abyssinia 
will hie them down into Nigeria, Rhodesia, and way 
stations through the Bantu territory shaking their 
spears, firing off their old-fashioned rifles, or delivering 
impassioned speeches urging Black Africa to rise 
against White Europe, but I do mean that from this 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute there will go forth by word of 
mouth from village to village and from tribe to tribe, 
even to people who have no written language and 
literature, rumor and legend, grunted perhaps in 
strange gutturals, which will say in effect: ‘‘White 
men with iron heads and thunder-guns are killing 
black men. Iron alligators go with them crawling 
over the ground, and arrows and gun bullets can’t 
make holes in their skin. Why more white men kill 
more black men? Why not black men kill white 
men?” 

For our great-great-grandchildren this may be 
the momentous question in international relations in 
the twenty-first century. 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Mertill Bartlett 


XII. Calmness in Time of Panic 

GK) URING a recent expedition two explorers were 
]): imprisoned in the Carlsbad Caves in New 

@ #3} Mexico. These men entered a small opening 
©]| that appeared to lead into an unexplored 
chamber. On pushing through the hole a stone was 
dislodged and the rocks crashed down and imprisoned 
them. The other members of their party were far 
back in the caverns and no shout could penetrate the 
wall of stone. The frightened men tried to dig through 
the barrier, but they seemed hopelessly entombed. 
They grew panic-stricken. At length, in their desperate 
effort, they crawled on their hands and knees further 
up the passage, hoping to find an outlet. They came to 
a huge crystal room of bewildering beauty. They 
rested here for a time. The beauty brought calmness 
to their minds, saved them from panic and helped 
them to plan their escape. They crawled back over the 
jagged path, lay down in the cramped opening and 
dug their way through to the light. Prayer offers us 
calmness in time of panic. When we pray to God we 
enter a spacious room where fear is replaced by the 
understanding of a better way of conduct. The quiet 
room calms us and we go back with new vision to face 
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the wall that imprisons us, whatever it may be—failure 
at some job, a sorrow we must bear, discouragement 
because someone has criticized us, or a wrong we have 
done. With the new vision that has shown us how to 
overcome the barrier, we work our way out of the cave 
of trouble into the world of light. 


Prayer 


Creator of time and space, Governor of our uni- 
verse, each day we behold Thy power in life around us. 
We believe Thou art great enough to help us in our 
needs. God of the sunset and the flowers, we see on 
every hand proofs of Thy protecting care. We believe 
Thou art attentive to our prayers. May Thy power 
quiet us and Thy love make us feel secure. We want to 
learn to be more like Jesus, calm and serene in the 
midst of adventure. Help us to develop a brave faith 
like his as we look out upon a chaotie world filled with 
wrong and misery. We long to know that Thou art 
back of our efforts, that when we have done our 
best, we can put our trust in Thy guidance. Spirit of 
power and love, dispel our fretfulness and our fear 
through leading us into closer friendship with Thee! 
Amen. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXIV. The Charm of Washington 


Johannes 


E charm of a city, like the charm of a person, 
is hard to describe. In anything or anybody 
that possesses charm, there is an irresistable 
power to please or attract. About some 
people and some places there is a fascination and an 
allurement. So it is with many of the old villages of 
New England. So it is with Venice and Brussels and 
Hongkong. So it is with Washington. Few go to 
Washington without coming under the spell. 

Oh, Washington can be villainous in aspect and 
climate. In the winter often she is a dull, gray Paris. 
When it is so hot that the asphalt pavement sinks 
under one’s feet, or so cold that the chill seems to 
penetrate to the marrow of the bone, or so changeable 
that damp and dust almost walk hand in hand, she is 
not a very lovely city. 

Then there are parts of Washington which have 
been ‘‘built just to sell,’”’ miles of little three-story, red 
brick houses often surmounted with dinky towers. 
They are, to put it mildly, most unattractive. The 
former Vice-President, Charles Warren Fairbanks, 
looking northward from his private room in the 
Capitol, said to the writer, “It is not Washington up 
yonder. It is tower town. We ought to have pre- 
vented that kind of construction by statute.” 

Then there is a mental atmosphere in Washington 
at times that is repellant. The year round inhabitants, 
the tradespeople, boarding-house keepers, newspapers, 
and other local residents, quite frequently complain 
bitterly about Congress, which is the source of govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia. And on the other 
hand, the members of Congress, both in public and in 
private, not infrequently express their contempt for 
the citizens, and picture them as beggars who stand 
with their hands out and who seek to profit from the 
public treasury. It is an old feud dating back to the 
days of George Washington and to quarrels over the 
price of farm lands in the area which was set aside for 
a federal city. 

And many a learned sociologist or columnist has 
written about the atmosphere created in a city by an 
army of clerks, who have no real incentive for their 
work as have the boys who enter business in Pittsburg 
and New York. 

There is no need to take sides here. My general 
attitude is revealed by the title of this article. I, who 
write, know something about slum alleys in Washing- 
ton, and bad weather and race jealousies and mean 
people and sycophants and bullies and other unlovely 
things. All are there, but blue skies are there, too, and 
the dome of the Capitol of the country, just swimming 
in the blue. 

Thousands of people go to Washington every 
year for the first time, and other thousands come back 
there year after year, for repeated visits. 

Many conventions hold sessions in Washington, 
so as to give people a chance to serve the special cause, 
and also to see the city. In the Universalist fellowship, 
there are people at this moment, in Maine and in 
California, who are debating the question whether 


they can afford a trip to Washington at the time of 
their own church convention in October. Many will 
come, and some of them will be disappointed, and 
some will be enraptured, and some will be neither 
enraptured nor disappointed, but in the mood of the 
tourist who checks from the list another monument or 
gallery, and who takes grim satisfaction in getting it 
done. 

Itisin the hope that I may make it a little easier for 
people to feel the undoubted charm of Washington, that 
I now push my pencil on over spotless sheets of paper. 

On the physical side of things, which, of course, is 
the main side when one visits a city, one ought to try 
to get an idea of Washington as a whole, see a little 
of it welJ, and let that little sink in. On some high 
point like the dome of the Capitol, or the top of the 
Washington monument, or on some hill like the site 
of the Episcopal Cathedral or at the Scott monument 
in the Soldiers’ Home grounds, or on the porch of the 
Lee house in Arlington Cemetery, one can see much 
of Washington. One can see that it is built on a plain 
at the junction of the Potomac and Eastern branch 
rivers and that it runs up over the rim of encircling 
hills. From the monument or from the dome, one can 
see the plan of the city, north and south streets inter- 
sected by east and west streets and then all of them 
cut by avenues running from historic centers like the 
Capitol and the White House. In other words, the 
city is a gridiron on which has been laid a wheel, or 
two or three wheels, but the main wheel is the one 
of which the Capitol is the hub. The intersections 
make innumerable beautiful circles and parks, which 
often destroy the schedule of the motorist but which 
fill the artist with deep joy. 

Many visitors arrive in their motor cars and can 
get a general view by driving about. Others have to 
take trolleys on which one can use a ticket good for a 
whole week and good everywhere, or else they can 
walk. The compensation for the walker is that he sees 
things better and senses them more keenly unless he 
gets too tired. The charm of Washington reveals itself 
in these drives and walks. Every little while, as one 
goes about the city, he may look along a leafy avenue 
and see the dome rising in majesty in the distance. 
There is nothing finer to see. Or he may see it and 
many other buildings in the short drive of the old 
Washingtonian “down around the monument and up 
around the Capitol.” Or he may take the longer drives 
which have been improved year after year until they 
have become world famous, in Potomac Park, to 
Alexandria and Mr. Vernon, up the Conduit road, in 
Rock Creek park, and about the grounds of the 
Soldiers’ Home. The famous Japanese cherry trees are 
in many places but especially in Potomac Park, around 
the Tidal Basin and on the driveway along the river. 
But cherry blossoms are not the main things to see on 
these drives. 

The vistas are the same in October as in May. 
Always there are the far views up and down the river, 
and in the view down the river is old Alexandria and 
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beyond, where sky and water meet, is the home of the 
Virginia gentleman whose name the city bears. Some- 
times I think that one senses his great life and the 
impress of his spirit better as one looks off toward the 
place where he lived, than when one is actually at it. 
Perhaps it is the looking toward after one has been at 
which is the deepest experience. 

The charm of Washington, in part at least, lies 
in the glimpses of great memorials like the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. The Lee house 
over the river, the Memorial Bridge, and with these the 
greensward and the still waters and the flowers which 
follow in succession from crocus to cosmos. No city 

‘has finer avenues of trees or a greater profusion of 
flowers. If one has really sensed the majesty of the 
dome, the monument, the Lincoln Memorial and 
Mt. Vernon, one has seen Washington, even if he has 
failed to investigate every marker and tablet or gone 
inside all the public buildings. There are many taxicabs 
in Washington and they are cheaper than in most cities. 
Fifteen cents’ worth of taxicab will help one do much. 

The charm of Washington is felt more strongly 
when one knowssomething about the history of the city. 

It is hard to realize that the fate of the city, as we 
know it, rested on a talk one day between Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. The Southern states 
did not want the federal government to assume the 
debts incurred by the states in their struggle for 
liberty and did want the federal city located well to the 
south. The Northern states did want the burden of 
state debts put onto the federal government which 
meant relieving them, and did not want the federal 
city located far away from New York or Philadelphia. 
It was an acrimonious controversy, and it was settled 
as many such controversies have been settled in both 
church and state, by two great men getting together. 
and the North getting its way about the state debts 
and the South getting its way about the location of 
Washington. 

And as for history since, the record would fill all 
the bookshelves in my wagon house, in my study, in 
my Office, and in all that is mine, and then there would 
be need of more room. If one could sense just a little 
of the home life of the Presidents, and call up the 
figures of the noble women who have lived in the 
White House from Abigail Adams down, a walk 
around the White House, a pause by the iron fence 
which protects the south grounds, would be something 
to remember.. 

And when one thinks about great monuments and 
noble buildings, one is proud to think that the body 
of Christians who are to meet in Washington in 
October have an edifice like the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, and when one thinks about history 
one is proud also to recall how this Universalist 
movement has come up out of dingy halls, and a little 
church dear to some of us but not very beautiful, to 
this day of larger development and greater usefulness. 
If Universalists attending the convention find them- 
selves near Thirteenth and L Streets, let them note 
the little church which housed their movement for 
forty-two years, and which our friends the Christian 
Scientists have now improved. 

There is great charm about history past in Wash- 
ington, but no less about the history of today. 
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On the streets of Washington, on the trolley cars, 
or moving quickly by in a motor, one may see the 
leaders of our nation and important people from all 
parts of the world. A stranger cannot realize easily 
that this great gentleman next in line at the tellers’ 
window is a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or that yonder is a White House car, or that the 
man turning the corner is the Speaker of the House, or 
that the man coming along slowly on horseback is 
Borah. But Washington people know all these things, 
and while they often pretend that it is an old story 
with them, it never becomes an old story. There always 
is a thrill about it. 

And to those who know about things in Wash- 
ington there is a constant realization that there is 
history being made there more vital for the ages to 
come than lies in the acts of any Congress. In Wash- 
ington, or coming and going, there is a great body of 
scholars, scientists, investigators, at the thrilling task 
of finding out new things, or explaining and making 
available for use the things that we already have found 
out. A person like the woman in the cartoon who has 
to chew gum to occupy her mind when she is not 
smoking, will not appreciate the charm of Washington 
along these lines, but to most of us who go there not 
the least interesting thing is the number of interesting 
people who live and work at the Capitol City. 

The public school system stands high and some 
of the buildings for it have a significance as great as 
the memorials to our country’s past. There is a city 
of living people with boys and girls to be educated and 
started in life, and there is in the work all the charm of 
noble things nobly done. 

There are people who do not like Washington 
because so many colored people live there. A third of 
the population is colored. Such folks need to be 
instructed in the nature of colored people and informed 
about their unique and important contributions to our 
common life. They have done marvelous things along 
every line. In the few years since slavery, they have 
built an economic foundation, developed leaders and 
enriched the arts and sciences. About the old mammy 
still to be seen in Washington, there is the charm of 
vivid color and unfailing kindness, and about the alert 
colored superintendent of schools there is the charm 
which one finds always in modest, self-respecting, 
cultured, competent gentleman. The charm of any 
great aggregation of people is that in it people are 
learning to live together. 

To this city of Washington are coming the people 
They have a contribution to 
make to the city, and they ought to make it because 
the city belongs to them. It belongs to us all. That 
contribution doubtless will be made through business 
well done and through meetings well carried on. Noble 
truths will be stated and people will be inspired to 
make the noble truths realities in life. But the im- 
portant contribution will be made in less tangible ways, 
in the atmosphere created and in the spirit displayed. 
It is a contribution in any city,in any hamlet, for people 
to sense the best, to be watchful for the best, and to be 
receptive to it. It is a contribution to free oneself 
from a feeling of superiority and to make the stream 
of thought which flows so steadily through the mind. 
bright with gratitude and high determination. 
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Toyohiko Kagawa---Apostle of Brotherhood 


Bertram B. Fowler 


W|I THIN the last few years the name of Toyo- 
Al hiko Kagawa has blazed like a comet across 
ACB! the world’s horizon. Out of Japan from 
~mOrnG5i| whence have issued so many disturbing 
rumbles, has come the voice of a great religious leader. 
Throughout the Protestant churches of America a few 
years ago ran the question, ‘““Who is Kagawa?” With 
the forthcoming answer there arose a deeper and more 
profound question, “What is the meaning of Kagawa?”’ 
‘The answer which America is receiving today is having 
a moving effect upon Christianity in America. For 
Kagawa’s message is one of international brotherhood, 
“of peace and Christian unity. 

The history of Kagawa is a chronicle of selflessness 
and courage. It is the story of a man who has given 
unstintingly of his strength and vision in the effort to 
‘Christianize a nation. But, more than that, it is the 
story of the man who was not satisfied with preaching 
a mere ethical religion, but sought for a means whereby 
the teachings of Christ Jesus might be made practical, 
applicable to the everyday life of the millions of humble 
ones he desired to-help. 

Kagawa knew the needs of his people more fully 
than most religious leaders do. In Christianity he saw 
a hope for his people. Fresh from theological school, 
he moved into the slums. He had an allowance, a 
mere pittance, hardly enough to provide the barest 
necessities of existence. The story of his sharing that 
pittance with three destitute men over a period of 
months is one of the most moving stories of utter 
selflessness and self-sacrifice. 

But Kagawa’s sojourn in the slums taught him 
the impossibility of one man doing anything to amelio- 
rate conditions. He saw that he must give these 
people a practical method by which they could lift 
themselves, a rule by which they could work out their 
own economic salvation, improve their lives and lift 
their standards of living. 

Kagawa faced the same problem that arose to 
face the Danish Pastor Sonne. Sonne went beyond 
his own parish to preach salvation to the laborers on 
the quays. One of them said to him, ‘Reverend 
Pastor, it is very good that you teach us to find God, 
but could you not also help us to find our daily bread?”’ 

Sonne took this as a direct challenge and accepted 
it. He had heard about the Consumers’ Cooperative 
movement which had started in Rochdale, Fngland. 
He brought the movement to Denmark and gave it its 
start. Later he was joined by others who put their 
energies and abilities behind the movement. The re- 
sult was the end of peasantry and poverty in Den- 
mark. ‘That little nation is today a model for other 
countries, because Sonne accepted the challenge of 
the times and worked for economic Christianity. 


To Kagawa conditions in his own country con-' 


stituted the same challenge. He looked about him for 
what has been termed “economic theology.’”’ He wanted 
an economic system that would square with the 
ethical teachings of Christianity. Like Sonne he found 
the answer in Consumers’ Cooperation. 

He began with the industrial laborers. He started 


the first laborers’ school, the first laborers’ newspaper. 
He founded the Japanese Federation of Labor and 
threw himself into the struggle to raise living standards 
and working conditions. In the Japan of his day 
he met terrific opposition. He was accused of dis- 
loyalty. One of his first books, “The Adoration of 
the Laborer,’’ was banned, and Kagawa was fined 
100 yen. 

In 1919 rice riots broke out in Japan. There had 
been speculation in rice. The supply had been cor- 
nered and shipped out of the country. When the 
laborers began to feel the pinch of hunger they struck. 
Against the advice of Kagawa, there was rioting and 
disorder. He worked indefatigably for peace and was 
personally responsible for the breaking up of demon- 
strations and riots. 

When the strike failed, more than a hundred of 
the labor leaders, Kagawa among them, were thrown 
into prison. There he finished a book upon which 
he was working. 

But an incident that occurred while Kagawa 
was in prison showed his standing in Japan. One of 
his books was released by the publishers. Because of 
the unprecedented demand for the book the booksellers 
in Tokyo agreed on a common date and hour of re- 
lease. Queues of purchasers formed before the book- 
stores when the hour of sale approached. Kagawa, 
the imprisoned labor leader, then writing another 
book behind prison walls, was becoming a national 
hero, one of the outstanding leaders of the world. 

Following this period, Kagawa threw himself 
more intensely into the task of building cooperatives 
among farmers and laborers alike. The gospel he was 
preaching was a practical one. He knew what his 
people needed. He brought to them Christianity. 
But he made it practical. He showed them coopera- 
tion and said, “This is economic Christianity.’’ The 
amazing success of his efforts was due to the intense 
practicality of his teachings, its simplicity and work- 
ability. 

The fervor and zeal of the man are shown in 
humorous as well as grave and serious incidents. The 
Emperor of Japan was visiting Kobe. All persons 
on the Government’s blacklist were closely watched 
during the royal visit. Kagawa was on that blacklist, 
so a detective was detailed to accompany him wher- 
ever he went. Here was an opportunity for Kagawa. 
At least this amazing man made of it an opportunity, 
just as he always turns every handicap into oppor- 
tunity. He had never before had a chance to evangel- 
ize a policeman. So he went to work on the detective. 
Naturally, Kagawa won. It is difficult to conceive of 
failure in the case of Kagawa. 

At the present time Consumers’ Cooperation is 
the moving spirit of Kagawa’s campaign. It is not 
that he considers it a correlative of Christianity. He 
is outspoken in his declaration that it is the only 
economic order that squares with Christianity. That 
it is, in fact, economic Christianity. 

There has sprung up in America, as a direct result 
of Kagawa’s teaching, what has been named the 


‘written more than sixty books on his mission. 
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Kingdom of God Movement. Kagawa’s teachings 
have taken root in the American West where Kagawa 
symbolizes what is needed for a wide and all-embracing 
international brotherhood. Next December, Kagawa 
will lecture in America. His visit follows a multitude 
of requests from Christian churches wanting to hear 
from him the doctrine of world cooperation, peace and 
brotherhood. 

Kagawa himself sums up his doctrine thus: 
“Christ is able to save not only the individual but so- 
ciety as well. How then can society be saved? By 
actually realizing, through the development of the 
cooperative movement, the brotherhood-love and the 
socialized-love which Christianity in various forms 
conserved across a period of nineteen hundred 
years.” 

The practical results in Japan of Kagawa’s cam- 
paign of Christianization are nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. The cooperative movement now embraces 
more than 40 percent of the population, 25,000,000 
individuals. There are 15,000 credit unions. There 
were credit unions before Kagawa. But he has re- 
organized the whole credit union idea in Japan. 
Twelve thousand of these credit unions now have sub- 
sidiary features of purchasing, marketing and other 
activities. There is a cooperative magazine, T'he 
Light of the Home, with a paid circulation of about 
one million. All over Japan are organized Light of 
the Home Societies, groups which meet to read the 
magazine and plan cooperatively. 

Only forty-six years old, Kagawa has already 
Many 
of the books are best sellers. Royalties from these 
books support much of his organization work. He 
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touches all phases of life in Japan. He works among 
the poor farmers, teaching them how to organize co- 
operatively to raise better crops, to utilize land now 
untillable, to import goats and sheep to pasture on 
lands that would not support cattle. 

To the college graduates leaving school and 
facing unemployment Kagawa preaches a philosophy 
of constructive action. To these young men Kagawa 
says: ““You do not have to be without a job. Go out 
and organize cooperatives. Be leaders of your people. 
Go to the communities that are waiting for you and 
give them your services.” 

This is the voice from Japan that has been ring- 
ing in the ears of Western Christians these last few 
years. While others point tremulous fingers and utter 
disquieting forebodings as to the possibility of a war 
with Japan, these men smile confidently and say, ““You 
forget Kagawa.” 

These men know whereof they speak. They 
know that among the humble 95 percent of the 
Japanese, the real peace-loving people, Kagawa has 
assumed the aspect of a saint. They turn to him 
for guidance and counse]. And his doctrine is Chris- 
tianity, economic, peaceful and brotherly. ‘Form 
cooperatives,” he tells them, “‘and reach out to meet 
cooperatively your brothers in other nations.” 

And as he speaks he knows that the cooperative 
movement throughout the world, numbering 100,000,- 
000 members in fifty-five countries, is a vast organiza- 
tion working for peace and cooperation among men. 
It is because of this that leaders of social thinking in 
America are listening to the voice of Kagawa, the 
new apostle of peace and brotherhood. . 

From the Christian Science Monitor. 


Comment from Canton 


II. Too Busy 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Pai is a member of the League of Women 

Sa Voters, but she is said to have been “too 
busy” to vote at the primary elections last 

andl week. ‘Impossible,’ you say. Well, one 
hopes that the report was exaggerated, but cannot be 
optimistic about it, because the incident is of one 
piece with an all too prevalent contemporary atti- 
tude. Too busy to vote, too busy to attend church, 
much too busy to teach a Sunday school class, while 
the children (poor dears) are too busy to be sent to 
church school regularly, “when Sunday comes they 
are all tired out.” This attitude 7s prevalent among 
growing numbers of intelligent and potentially useful 
men and women. 

If one wonders what it is that folks are so busy 
with that they must increasingly neglect the affairs 
of both church and state, he has only to look about 
him. Is it the strain of making a living or running a 
home? Not so. Making a living or running a home 
is no more of a strain now than it ever was for average 
folks, or at least for folks of better than average 
ability. There are people who excuse themselves 
from civic and church responsibilities, however, on 
the ground that they are too busy doing these com- 
mon tasks. A little inquiry and observation will re- 


veal the fact that it is the late Saturday night parties 
(harmless in themselves) that sap the Sunday morn- 
ing energy. A bit of looking around suffices to show 
the growing week-ending habits of the American 
people to be at least one major reason why this man 
or that woman cannot be depended on to teach a 
Sunday school class or lead a young people’s discussion 
group. And “contract,” according to its devotees, 
takes a fearful amount of time “‘if one is to play de- 
cently.”” Then there are the more serious activities 
that do take time and are worth while, Library Asso- 
ciations, Red Cross Chapters, and other voluntary 
social service organizations. Some of these came into 
being through the inspiration of the church and some 
in spite of the church. There are the child study 
groups. They present a paradox, for in some cases 
one “cannot possibly find time” to teach a class in 
the church school or to take charge of the girl scouts 
and be “active” in a study group. Perhaps this will 
be felt to be an unjust conclusion. Possibly the pros- 
pective teacher is fearful of denominational or theo- 
logical restrictions. In some churches the fear is 
doubtless well grounded. In liberal churches where 
the teacher has a free hand to use all that he or she 
knows or can learn of progressive educational theory 
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and technique, refusal is just another case of being 
“too busy.” 
This situation is not recorded because the writer 
is afflicted by it more than other men, or is bitter about 
it, but because it is as prevalent in a thousand other 
communities as it isin Canton Nor is it a thing that 
has sprung up overnight. More than a generation 
ago the men of this land began to be obsessed with 
their business activities at the expense of both church 
and state. Gradually the lords of creation became 
“too busy’”’ to be present to vote, either at the munici- 
pal elections or the parish meeting. In these latter 
years golf has been added to the time-consuming 
burdens of the business and professional man. Now to 
sit on the city council or to sit in with a boys’ discus- 
sion group at the church becomes well nigh impossible. 
So it came about that in parish after parish the 
women stepped in and carried on the work nobly. 
Indeed, what carrying on there still is in many churches 
is ninety percent the work of women. The majority 
of these workers, however, tend more and more to be 
older women, whose ranks are thinning, because so 
many of the younger women are “‘‘too busy” to join 
them. In the political field, observing the negligence 
of their husbands, the ladies stepped up and boldly 
demanded the right to vote, and baldly asserted or 
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blithely insisted that, given the ballot, they would 
“make the crooked places straight.’’ Now it is be- 
ginning to appear that the ladies are “‘too busy’ 
to vote. 

If this tendency goes on by and by there won’t 
be any church to bother men and women with calls 
for work, or any church school to fret the little ones. 
There probably won’t be any elections to take up our 
precious time, either. 

The dictators, big and little, will have dispensed 
with ‘useless formality of voting. Perhaps we won’t 
notice the absence of these old annoyances, for then 
we doubtless will all be too busy trying to protect 
our lives and our homes from the inroads of bureau- 
crats and the excesses of increasing hordes of people 
exercising their recently reacquired legal right to 
drink and be “drunk.” 

Too pessimistic? Well, what do you make of it? 
We are not without a ray of hope. We note that our 
Catholic friends, who by and large are as busy as 
we, are nevertheless not too busy to attend to the 
affairs of their church or the state. Who knows, per- 
haps Catholic America will save us from paganism 
and autocracy. We hope that the large apparently 
indifferent mass which calls itself Protestant America 
may wake up and do its share. 


The Social Security Art 


Charles H. 


E Social Security Act, as passed by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President, contains a clause excluding from 
its provisions the employees of religious, 
charitable and educational institutions “no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual.” 

The clause referred to is found in paragraph (b) 
item (7) of Section 210 of Title 2—“Federal Old-Age 
Benefits; paragraph (b) item (8) of Section 811 of 
Title 8—““Taxes with Respect to Employment,” and in 
paragraph (c) item (7) of Section 906 of Title 9—“Tax 
on Employers of Eight or More.” In it the term ‘‘em- 
ployment”’ is defined, as, “Service performed in the 
employ of a corporation, community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals, no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual.”’ 
This clause, appearing under the titles listed herein, 
is understood to make ineligible for ‘Federal Old-Age 
Benefits,” those men and women, lay and clerical, who 
are engaged in such services as are noted therein, and 
frees them from the payment of ‘“T'axes With Respect 
to Employment,” required from other non-excepted 
groups. Under this clause, also, as part of Title 9 of 
the Act, churches and other ecclesiastical organizations 
are relieved of the obligation to pay the, “Tax on 
Employers of Eight or More.” 

It will be seen, then, that the Social Security Act 
makes no provision for the payment of old-age and 
pension benefits to the ministers by the Federal 
Government. This leaves with the churches the con- 
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tinuing responsibility for the maintenance of an 
equitable pension system under which the older 
ministers shall receive regular annual assistance pay- 
ments to enable them to meet the need of their latter 
years. Most of the larger Protestant denominations 
have made provision for such payments in adequate 
degree, not alone for the minister himself but for his 
widow, and, in some instances, for surviving children 
during their minority. This has been effected with the 
cooperation of the local churches and the ministers, 
largely on a contributory basis. Some of the smaller 
denominations have also accumulated resources from 
which relief and pension payments are made to their 
ministers. 

It was largely by reason of the existence of 
these pension systems and the large accumulations 
of financial resources administered under them that 
ministers were exempted from the operation and re- 
quirements of the Social Security Act, and from receiv- 
ing benefits under it. 

Several other “employment” classifications are 
also excluded from the jurisdiction of this Act, including 
“agricultural labor,’ “domestic service in private 
homes,” ‘‘casual labor,’’ marine service of certain 
categories, U.S. Government service, state government 
service. 

The limitations on the scope of this Act, as these 
affect the ministers in particular, are called to the 
attention of our Universalist constituency at this time 
as a matter of important information relative to the 
responsibility of our people for the carrying forward to 
completion of the Ministers’ Pension Plan authorized 
at the Hartford Convention of 1927. This plan looked 
to the creation of an endowment fund, the income of 
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which should be distributed equally to the men and 
women of our ministry who were sixty-eight years of 
age or older, who had served for at least twenty-five 
years in the active ministry of our Church. Under this 
plan some sixty-eight ministers are annually receiving 
$125 each, as their proportionate share of the income 
derived from funds set aside for this use. It is generally 
understood that this small pension payment does not 
actually represent the interest of our people in this 
common task, and that the annual pension now dis- 
tributed falls considerably short of the fulfillment of 
their responsibility, and ability, to meet this unques- 
tioned need. 

Many of our people are uninformed concerning 
the Pension Plan, its existence, its need and its scope; 
but by reason of a sustained solicitation of the finan- 
cially able of our people, by the department of finance, 
under authorization of the board of trustees, this situa- 
tion is being changed. Asa result of this fiscal informa- 
tion and solicitation service, bequests and residuary 
allocations have been written into the wills of Uni- 
versalists. In due course, from these sources, sub- 
stantial sums will be added to the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund of the General Convention. This solicitation 
also seeks endowment and annuity gifts for the benefit 
of this and other general denominational activities, 
and because of this certain substantial sums are now 
being administered by the General Convention under 
annuity contracts and trust agreements, which will 
eventually be available for allocation to the pension 
and other funds of the Convention. 

Also, one state convention makes a generous con- 
tribution each year toward the pension payments made 
to ministers in its fellowship by the General Con- 
vention. Another state convention has recently voted 
to transfer its relief and pension funds to the General 
Convention fund. Still another state convention this 
year passed a resolution directed toward the finding 
of some legal way by which a sizable trust fund com- 
posed of the annual relief offerings from its churches 
over many years may be turned over to the National 
Convention. Practically all of the state conventions 
make an annual appeal to their constituencies for a 
relief or pension offering, by request of the General 
Convention. This unification of purpose and effort 
constitutes an extension of the spirit and principle of 
cooperation within the denomination in support of its 
benevolent service to our older ministers. It looks to 
the deepening of a sense of unity within our religious 
household and to the eventual pooling of all such funds 
and the equitable distribution of their benefit of all to 
our older clergy. 

However, with current funds of but approximately 
$170,000 now at the service of this need, income from 
_ which is subject to the downward pressure occasioned 
by current economic trends, it readily becomes appar- 
ent that the attainment of our objective, an adequate 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, and an adequate annual 
pension for our older ministers, is still a long way off. 
It is quite evident, then, that many more bequests, 
annuity gifts, annual personal pledge payments, and 
Convention offerings will be required to enable the 
denomination to reach its goal of $1,250,000, the sum 
required to sustain reasonable annual pension pay- 
ments to our older ministers. 
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We would have our people, when planning the 
disposition of their estates, give this vitally important 
benevolence their most serious and sympathetic con- 
sideration, and, with gratitude and loyalty to the 
Universalist ministry, make ample provision by be- 
quest, or by the allocation of all or part of the residuary 
estate, for the needs of the Ministers’ Pension Fund 
of the Universalist General Convention. This will both 
comfort and secure the aged clergy, and lend encourage- 
ment to the younger ministers as they labor to meet 
the increasingly exacting demands of these trying 
years. 

Our people have given generously of their earnings 
and their heritage toward endowing homes for the aged, 
hospitals, child welfare institutions, libraries, clinics, 
colleges, and secondary schools, all of which had their 
origin in the Christian spirit, interest and initiative of 
religious-minded individuals, and organized groups of 
religious people. No doubt other such generous gifts 
are contemplated, and these should not be withheld; 
but the claims of the Church and its ministry, which 
inspired these benevolent and philanthropic gifts, are 
basic and deserve thoughtful and sympathetic con- 
sideration and support from our people. Certainly the 
men and women who have served long and faithfully 
at posts of duty, and ministered devotedly and sacri- 
ficially to the needs of their parishioners year in and 
year out, seldom compensated in more than nimimum 
degree for services gladly rendered, have a basic claim 
of gratitude, at least, upon the Church—upon finan- 
cially able individual Universalists—for essential 
support, when the burden of the years and diminishing 
vigor and ability enforces restraint upon and limits 
their ministerial usefulness. 

The Federal Government, in the development of 
its social service and welfare policies, the principles and 
idealism of which are inherent in all basic Christian 
religious teaching, now includes the aged, over- 
burdened childhood, the blind and the unemployed, 
within the scope of its benevolent consideration and 
assistance. This, too, is an outgrowth of the influence 
of Christian religion through the churches. Surely, 
then, the Universalist Church will serve and sacrifice 
to effectively meet similar relief and pension require- 
ments in the life of our older and disabled clergy, and 
so carry to fulfillment the resolution and decision of its 
delegates to the Hartford Convention of 1927. 

While the leadership and direction of this general 
service activity lies with the General Convention, the 
cooperation of the whole Church, clergy and laity alike, 
to the last member or parishioner, will be required in 
completing this work of benevolence, responsibility for 
which rests upon the denomination as a whole. 

* * * 


REVERENCE 


Sunday morning at West Point. In a high-arched chapel 
hung with faded and bravely tattered battle-flags, eleven hun- 
dred young men, trim in gray dress uniforms, bow their heads 
in prayer. As one man they repeat a deep-voiced plea for 
heavenly guidance, a prayer which each cadet has learned by 
heart asa plebe. It was written by Lieutenant Colonel Clayton 
EH. Wheat, former chaplain of the Military Academy, who now 
teaches English there. A stirring prayer, swelling from the 
heart, uttering the hopes and desires of the army of American 
youth everywhere. 
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Recovery in the Fields of Religion and Welfare 


Herman C. Weber 


E impressive conclusion to the report of the 
Survey Committee last September at the 
meeting of the National Committee for Re- 
ligion and Welfare Recovery in Chicago, 
formulated by H. Paul Douglass, former director of 
the Institute of Religious Research, New York, may 
well begin the present report of the Survey Committee: 


In any fair objective appraisal of the contempo- 
rary church, one must conclude that a century of re- 
ligious progress has eventuated in an institution of 
impressive stability and strength. The church is part 
and parcel of the nation. It has been desperately hit by 
depression and sadly needs recovery. But, in the re- 
covery process, the church is not a weakling which must 
be carried, more than other elements of civilization. 
If it can have anything like the proportionate interest 
which it has historically had during the past 100 years, 
it will do more for the nation’s recovery than the na- 
tion can do for it by concerning itself with the church’s 
immediate financial crisis and necessity. 


The force of organized religion lies in its con- 
stituency. The millions of people who are listed as 
members of churches and synagogues are the concern 
of the Survey Committee. What proportion of the 
population is associated with organized religion? This 
proportion, even if a minority, might prove its vitality 
and its earnestness along moral and spiritual lines and 
profoundly affect national development. As a matter 
of fact, the proportion of avowed religionists (thirteen 
years and over) in the population is a majority of the 
ninety million adults. Approximately fifty millions 
are members in regular connection with churches or 
synagogues. 

The gross membership of all religious bodies in 
the United States as estimated May 1, is 62,400,000. 
This would suggest an increase of approximately a 
million over the report of a year ago. If this estimate 
is verified, it means that the church population, not of 
adherents or of parishioners, but of actual responsible 
membership, is increasing several times faster than 
the population. 

The estimate of population growth is about 0.58 
percent. Ifthe estimate of increase in reported church 
membership holds good, it will be more than 2 percent 
for the year. 

Any survey of the impressive figures of member- 
ship in organized religion would be concerned at once 
with the question of quality. Is organized religion 
through its corporate membership an outstanding 
national asset, and is it functioning in recovery or re- 
constitution as it should? 

The criticism is constantly advanced that the at- 
tendance at religious services is entirely unsatisfactory 
and disconcerting. 

A study made by Mr. Babson of a selected list 
of churches, referred to in the last report of this com- 
mittee, reported that church attendance had decreased 
over a long period of years proportionately to popu- 
lation, but had shown a steady increase through the 
period of his study. Other cross section studies seem 
to indicate a rapid increase of interest of people in 


religious observances perhaps of the newer and more 
modern developments. This seems to be especially 
true where there is vital leadership, fresh approach to 
religious stimulation, and use of modern facilities. 
The interest in radio presentations of religion appears 
to be greatly on the increase, and facilities are con- 
stantly being broadened. The reports of attendance 
at Easter outdoor community and sectional observ- 
ances seem to support the conclusion that interest 
is rapidly developing. 

Membership seems to be increasing, attendance 
at worship services, both ecclesiastical and informal 
(radio, community observances, etc.), developing. 
Does this mean a return of either influence or authority 
or both to organized religion to be considered a most 
important part of the forces making for welfare and 
recovery? 

The following conclusion taken from the Year 
Book of American Churches, 1935 edition, suggests 
one direction in which organized religion is moving: 


The year 1934 will perhaps stand out because of the 
deep concern of organized religion with the develop- 
ment of social thought and action. The Presbyterian 
Church, the Northern Baptists and the Disciples passed 
strong resolutions on war, the rights of conscientious 
objectors, unwholesome movies, munitions invest- 
ments, liquor control, peace, and other social matters. 
The Southern Methodists adopted a social creed. The 
Congregational-Christian Churches set up a Council 
for Social Action, chartered as an agency for research, 
education and social action. The Council is composed 
mainly of younger men, and its concern is the relation of 
the church to the reorganization of the social order. 

Charles A. McMahon, in an article on “The Roman 
Catholic Field,” reports seven regional meetings for in- 
dustrial problems and other regional meetings for in- 
ternational peace and rural life development. The Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis at its convention 
last June, adopted resolutions to combat the rising tide 
of the war spirit and to promote social and economic 
justice; and in July the Rabbinical Assembly of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary adopted a resolution op- 
posing both Fascism and Communism, and favoring 
social change through progressive and democratic 
means. In December, the Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis announced a regional conference to discuss 
the present social emergency and the formulation of 
a practical program of social activity for congregations: 


The apparent success of the Legion of Decency 
Movement against dangerous motion pictures, sug- 
gested methods and ideals by which organized re- 


ligion might advance on some evils in social life.. 


The cooperation of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
leaders, as in this Welfare and Recovery Movement, 
has assumed impressive proportions. 

The expenditures of organized religion, which 
are very difficult to gather, appear to have been less 
affected by the depression than those of other agencies 
which depend upon contributions. In fact, the line of 
decrease for organized religion on the whole has less 
of an angle of descent than the income line, and much 
less than lines of luxury or personal expenditures. The 
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impression that has been produced by studies of the 
available figures, is that by and large the expenditures 
of organized religion are in the needs class rather than 
in the luxury class. 

At a meeting of the promotional secretaries of 
some of the larger Protestant bodies held in New York 
City, it was agreed after a round table discussion that 
in these bodies at least the general curve was upward, 
though only slightly so. It was brought out that the 
decline in receipts set in the year after the depression 
had registered in other lines, and that benevolences 
receipts, that is, expenditures for the needs of others, 
were gradually cut down until they have been reduced 
by nearly one-half. It was agreed, however, that the 
decrease was less than the decrease in the actual in- 
come of church members as a whole. 

The indebtedness situation overpublicized for 
an occasional church enterprise or even a diocesan or 


other situation, compares more than favorably with 
that of other organized life. In 1926 the proportion 
of indebtedness as against the valuation of church 
property, that is to say, of edifices alone, used for re- 
ligious purposes, was only 11.2 percent. This was the 
situation based on the government census of 1926. 
It has been estimated that this percentage of indebt- 
edness may have doubled under pressure of the de- 
pression, but a study made recently by Dr. Kieffer of 
the fifty largest bodies, comprising 97 percent of all 
the membership of organized religion in the United 
States, disclosed the fact that there had been appar- 
ently little change in the proportion, and that while 
here and there individual churches had exercised poor 
financial judgment or been caught by distressing cir- 
cumstances, organized religion as a whole was, so far 
as its property was concerned, in an extraordinarily 
sound property situation. 


The Religion of Christ 


Frederic W. Smith 


LIGION is as old as mankind, and the story 
of mankind runs back through recorded far 
into unrecorded history. During this long 
period of time Christ was the greatest prophet 
to appear in the life of our common humanity. How 
wonderful and appealing are the legendary and scien- 
tific attempts of man to explain himself and the world 
in which he lives and moves and has his being! How 
faith and knowledge have laid siege to the mysteries 
and majesties and imponderable realities of life! How 
“first there is the seeking and by slow degrees the 
finding, and the seeking is an essential part of the 
revelation!’ How descriptive of the truth seeker of all 
ages, “‘Seek and ye shall find!” 

Taking a long look into the past we come to the 
time when man was just beginning to be conscious of 
himself; when he was experiencing conscious life for 
the first time. He was without weapons of defense or 
for the hunt. He had no canoe for crossing streams or 
implements for leveling trees or cultivating the soil. 
He was but a bundle of latent powers, talents and 
capacities. Everything about him was new, mysterious 
and bewildering, he himself the greatest of mysteries. 
What a sweep of the imagination there is in the 
legendary accounts of the creation of the world and of 
man! “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” ‘The Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” 

The world panorama, with its stern and gentle 
aspects, its rising and setting of the sun, the passing 
seasons, the bounties of nature, the placid waters, the 
sparkling streams and lofty mountains—everything 
visible and invisible about him was man’s first, but by 
no means his last, teacher. 

Thus man from the beginning had everything to 
grow into and to grow up to. How significant the 
analogy that, es the characteristics, needs and possi- 
bilities of mature life are prefigured in the lives of 
children, so the larger qualities and characteristics of 
mankind are prefigured in primitive man living in 
primitive ways! It is true that what is evolved must 


first be involved. The mysteries, majesties and im- 
ponderable realities of personality are found in the 
latent possibilities and potentialities wrapped up in the. 
bosom of our earliest forebear. 

The wonder and marvel of the ages has been the 
persistent unfolding and developing of human lives 
throughout the long centuries of recorded and far into 
unrecorded history. We have music because man was 
by nature a lover of harmony. Art and poetry because 
man was by nature a lover of beauty and rhythm. We 
have education and schools, religion and churches, 
because man was by nature intelligent, emotional and 
devout. 

Man’s primal needs were for physical necessities 
and comforts, but he had other needs in his life which 
physical things did not satisfy. There has ever been in 
his consciousness a restlessness and a dissatisfaction 
that has taken the form of a “vital urge,’”’ which has 
ever sent him forward into undiscovered and unoccu- 
pied realms of nature, of mind and of spirit. 

The history of man warrants the assertion that 
bis true satisfactions were found not so much in his 
relationships to and contact with the visible forms of 
creation, but more in his relationships to and contact 
with the world of unseen and eternal realities, which to 
his imagination and thought existed just beyond his 
sight and hearing and understanding and experience, 
but of which, in some mysterious way, he felt himself 
to be a part. His search for more life and truth and 
power has been a search for the Ultimate Reality back 
of all phenomena; it has been none other than a search 
for the living God. 

It is a self-evident truth that religion has played a 
leading role in the great drama of human life. The last 
time Professor Rudolf Eucken visited America he gave 
us an excellent and brief statement of what he believed 
religion had accomplished for mankind. ‘‘Whatever 
else there may be in religion,” he said, “it has brought 
man into union with the deepest basis of reality, and at 
the same time revealed to him a life of pure inwardness; 
it has set a task for life as a whole and has given to life 
a meaning and a value; it has counteracted the lower 
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impulses of the egoism of mere self-preservation and 
has organized humanity spiritually. These aims have 
hardly become superfluous or worthless; even without 
religion and after abandoning its principles it would 
be necessary to accomplish these aims in other 
ways.” 

This is a rare and disinterested conception of 
religion and its function, and here is another splendid 
statement by Professor John W. Coulter: “The religious 
impulse in man does not express itself fully in a trained 
body or in a trained mind, but in the subordination of 
the trained body and the trained mind to a trained 
spirit.” Professor William James once said: “Science 
says things are, morality says some things are better 
than other things; religion says the best things are the 
eternal things, the overlapping things, the things in 
the universe that say the final word.”’ 

What Robert Millikan says about religion is 
deeply significant: ‘Religion includes a value beyond 
the present range of intellectual knowledge.” Said 
Herbert Spencer: “Faith is not a product of reason, 
but a primitive datum of consciousness.”’ 

Dean Everett, of blessed memory, gave us the 
right distinction between religion and theology when 
he said: ‘“Theology, like the atmosphere, may be some-: 
times health-giving or it may even breed death. Re- 
ligion, like the air, can bring only life. Air is always the 
same eight parts oxygen and twenty-eight parts nitro- 
gen. The atmosphere is always changing. Religion is 
the natural and simple trust of the soul in a power for 
good over it and about it and its right relations to 
this power, and theology is the reasonings, the theories, 
the questions, the conjectures, the traditions, that 
have gathered about this, sometimes making it clear, 
sometimes making it obscure.” 

This wise saying makes it plain that there is in 
reality only one religion in the world: 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


We infer from this saying there are many con- 
ceptions, interpretations and explanations of this one 
religion and these, not religion, are forever changing 
as man’s thoughts, understanding and experience 
deepen. Dogmatism and sectarianism, pure and 
simple, consist in clinging to conceptions and inter- 
pretations that have been outgrown. 

God is indispensable to religion and man. Let 
the crass materialist have his “American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism,” but we will remain 
unmoved and uninfluenced by his propaganda. We 
need God, if for nothing more than to give a name to 
the Ultimate Reality for which we all search; to give 
a working hypothesis to philosophy; to furnish a 
figure X to our efforts to solve our spiritual problems 
and as a polar star in the firmament of truth; to ease 
the mental and moral pain of aimlessness and worth- 
lessness; to lessen the agony of loneliness in a universe 
of stupendous proportions; for these and other reasons 
we need God, to say nothing of the higher content 
given to the God concept by the mighty prophets of 
religion. 

We do not know enough to doubt, we only know 
enough to believe. In order to doubt we must believe 


that the evidence is all in, and that the last revealing 
whisper, intuition, sentiment and feeling have visited 
the mind and heart of man. We cannot, if we would, 
out-think and out-flank the Eternal. “As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Ought we not seriously to ask ourselves if progress 
in all directions and in all realms has not been made 
by clinging to the best possible interpretations of the 
close approaching and overbrooding mysteries of life? 
Emerson was right in saying that “whatever His 
providence has in store for us it must be something 
large and generous and in the great style of His works.” 
We pass in and out of the temples of knowledge and 
faith, and find in both sanctuaries that our knowledge 
is enlarged, our faith deepened, and our lives made free, 
brave, strong and glad. 

Many of us who are liberals in our thinking and 
believing find in the religion of Christ a closer approach 
to the one religion than can be found anywhere else. 
We believe his religion not to have been of the letter 
but of the spirit. We believe it is the reasonings, 
theories, conjectures, interpretations, traditions and 
doctrines of dogmatic Christianity that have robbed 
the Christian faith of its rightful authority over the 
minds and hearts of men, that have given usa religious 
world of confusion confounded, and that make possible 
much of the crass materialism and atheism so prevalent 
in our times. 

Dogmatic Christianity was born in 325. It was 
then that we began to have “‘a religion about Christ,” 
a religion of the letter not of the spirit. It was a change 
from the teachings of Christ to the teachings of theolo- 
gians and the decrees of ecclesiastical councils. The 
situation has remained almost unchanged from 325 
down to the present, and the Five Institutes of John 
Calvin, like the creed of Athanasius have obscured and 
crowded the life and teachings of Christ into the 
background. 

It was what happened in 325 that Dr. Hatch had 
in mind when he said, “Christianity has won no great 
victories since its basis was changed.” A brief and 
comprehensive statement of this change has recently 
been given by Dr. D. C. Torry. He said: ‘“When we 
have eliminated from the Christianity of the churches 
two ideas which were added to the teachings of Jesus 
early, as the new movement was cradled by the Jews, 
schooled by the Greeks and coddled by Roman Im- 
perialism, we shall have a body of truth which shall 
stand the test of continuous experience. These two 
ideas are the association of signs and wonders with 
religion, and the cramping of religion to fit a theory of 
the fall of humanity and propitiatory atonement.” 

Without any preconceived opinions about the 
birth, nature, mission or messages of Christ, and judg- 
ing him not so much by his words or deeds as by his 
influence over human lives, are we not in all honesty 
driven to the conclusion that Christ made the greatest 
contribution ever made to the religious life and experi- 
ence of our common humanity? One large reason why 
we believe in Christ as we do is because the more we 
learn about his life the more we learn about our own : 
he is constantly revealing us to ourselves. “Christ 
was the only one in all history who estimated the true 
greatness of man.’’ “There is no one else who is seri- 
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ously bidding for the heart of the world, except Jésus 
Christ. There is no one else in the field.” 

We should think more than we do of what re- 
ligion did for Christ, and as liberal Christians we ought 
supremely to desire to have religion do for us what it 
did for him, and as we do this we shall find our objec- 
tive, our technique and our working philosophy of 
living. What did religion do for Christ? Whatever else 
it may have done for him, it did four distinct things. 

First, it made him conscious of God as a spiritual 
presence in his life and in the lives of others; it was an 
informing, controlling, guiding, rebuking, consoling 
and inspiring presence. He testified again and again 
that it was God the Father who lived in him and gave 
the power to think, speak, believe, love, serve and 
sacrifice. Life, death and immortality were in his 
thought of God. 

Second, religion made his life and the lives of 
men, women and little children very sacred to him. 

Third, it made human and divine relationships 
very sacred to him. 

Fourth, religion made human conduct as sacred 
to him as were human lives and human relationships; 


Are French Religious 


Edwin H. 


freely in the light of reason, science and 
conscience? According to M. Paul Teis- 
sonniere, pastor of the Foyer de l’Ame of Brussels and 
author of a series of pamphlets entitled ““The New Re- 
formation,”’ they show every indication of doing so in 
their effort to maintain harmony with the more ortho- 
dox branch of the Reformed Church of France. Ina 
recent letter, M. Teissonniere states, ‘““The liberals or 
modernists are taking part in what I consider a most 
deplorable capitulation. There have been numerous 
protests but they have been suppressed.” 

For several years, we learn from M. Teissonniere, 
the French Protestant press has been soft-pedaling 
theological and ecclesiastical discussion in order to 
avoid friction between the two wings. They have 
said: “Why agitate any longer in favor of liberal 
ideas? Their right to be preached in all Reformed 
churches is established. You will merely irritate 
people uselessly and it will only serve to close doors 
that are now open.” In the meanwhile negotiations 
have been proceeding quietly and under cover, with 
the representatives of the liberal left apparently re- 
signed in advance to the necessity of making drastic 
concessions. 

Seven years ago while crossing the English chan- 
nel we made the acquaintance of a young French 
Protestant preacher. He had been to New York and 
studied under Dr. Fosdick. He had lived in London 
as the stated supply of the French Protestant church. 
The size and speed and evil of the modern city had 
overwhelmed him, and reaction against the shifting 
uncertainty of the world had set in. And he was head- 
ing for a first pastorate in Cognac, a city then pros- 
perous with profits from American prohibition, con- 
vinced that there was only one answer to the religious 


for any one to wrong another in thought, word or 
deed was to sin against God. 

“Back to Christ’? may well be the liberal slogan, 
for he is not found among the camp followers in the 
army of the Lord, but ever rides unconquered and 
unconquerable in the vanguard and at the head of the 
“shock troops.’ In this respect a step back is a step 
forward; let us then say: Back to the pre-dogmatic 
period, prior to 325; back to the child of Nazareth; 
back to the teacher of Galilee; back to the religious 
impulse that animated his whole being; back to the 
words of his mouth and the meditations of his heart; 
back to the simplicity of his life and the humility of 
his spirit; back to the Sermon on the Mount and to 
“pure Christianity;’’ back to his example and influ- 
ence; back to the mysteries and majesties of his 
personality; back to his true Divinity. 

It has been beautifully said that ‘in Christianity 
the whole level of life is lifted.’”” What Dr. Bellows said 
is as true now as when spoken: “We have no creed but 
we dive for pearls in deep waters. We hug no shore and 
we have Christ as our pilot.” In his spirit we would 
Jive and in his spirit work for God’s Kingdom. 


Liberals Retreating? 
Wilson 


needs of modernity—a return to strict orthodox Cal- 
vinism. Does the rise of Barth in Germany mean 
that retreat from religious liberalism permeates the 
entire European religious atmosphere includingFrance? 
Does the retreat of this young pastor before the 
frightfulness of our mammoth cities symbolize the 
destiny of all French Protestantism? 

Not if Pastor Teissonniere can help it. He has 
spread the alarm, being forced to use the Protestant 
press of Belgium and Switzerland, since the French 
Protestant press is closed to him. From a pamphlet, 
“Higlise reformee de France, ou vas tu?’”’* we learn the 
details of the present situation. In 1933 he sent an 
article to the Protestant journal, Evangile et Liberte, 
which was held without explanation for a long time 
and finally returned with the notation that during 
correspondence with President Bertrand the editor, 
M. Bost, had not been able to communicate with the 
author, and that President Bertrand had not approved 
of its publication. In this article, M. Teissonniere had 
urged that the basis of wnion of 1906 be retained, 
rather than to revert to the dogmatic wnity of 1872, 
“in order that the spiritual sons of Charles Wagner” 
might find the basis of association acceptable. 

The Declarations referred to in this article were 
reached on two occasions in the past when the orthodox 
and liberal branches of the Reformed Church in 
France approached a rupture and faced the need for a 
statement of their foundations. The Declaration of 
1872 included the following: “. ... with all the 
churches of the Reformation in their diverse forms, it 
(the Reformed Church of France) proclaims the 
sovereign authority of the holy scriptures in matters 
of faith in Jesus Christ, only son of God, who died for 
our sins and rose again that we might be justified.” 


*Published at 45 Rue de Loxum, Brussels, Belgium. 
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Following this imposition of scriptural authority, 
the statement proceeded to lay down an authoritative 
basis for religious unity. “It (the church) therefore 
conserves and maintains, as the foundation of its 
teaching and disciplines the great Christian facts, 
represented by its sacraments, celebrated in its reli- 
gious ceremonials, and expressed in its liturgies, 
notably in the confession of sin, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Holy Supper.” 

Obviously the progress and creative develop- 
ment of religious liberalism in France would effectively 
be stifled by the imposition anew of this declaration 

The 1906 statement, known as the Declaration of 
Jarnac, represents a victory won after considerable 
struggle in what nearly amounted to a defenesiration 
(throwing out of the window) of the religious liberals 
led by Charles Wagner. This statement, among 
other provisions, affirmed “. . .. the right and the 
duty, for believers and for the churches, to practice 
free criticism, in accord with the rules of scientific 
method, and to work toward the reconciliation of 
modern thought with the gospel.” 

Modernism was in the air in those days. Even with- 
in the Catholic Church, the effort to be both scientific 
and religious, to apply scientific method to the scrip- 
tures particularly as well as to respect the dictates of 
conscience, was energetically advanced by such men 
as Loisy, von Huegel, Tyrrell. The trend was against 
the domination of reason and conscience by central 
authority, so that the framers of the Jarnac Declara- 
tion were able to insert their belief in “the strictly 
laical and popular character of all religious groupings, 
the fraternal cooperation of all, both ministers and 
members, . . . the maintenance of the church gov- 
ernment by means of the Presbyterian Synod, which 
implies religious autonomy in the parish, both in 
finance and administration, and their solidarity in the 
form of a confederation of churches.” 

It was this confederate basis, leading, not to 
unity of belief, but a wnion of autonomous churches 
each allowing free criticism and choice of modes of 
worship, that the Belgian leader, who was among those 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with Wagner at Jarnac, 
had defended in his rejected article. 

When this article was returned, Pastor Teissonniere 
wrote to President Bertrand, implying that the pro- 
posed move will amount to another and this time 
successful repetition of the attempt that took place 
in 1906 to throw the liberals out of the window. If it 
is not strictly a matter of choosing between the 1872 
and 1906 statements of faith, cannot it be, the letter 
inquired, a new statement that will be a banner lead- 
ing on toward progress, rather than the establishment 
of such an “instrument of proscription” as was erected 
in 1872? “Unity at the price of ambiguity would be 
the beginning of corruption” the letter asserts. 
“With the blindness of editor Bost,’”’ the letter de- 
clares further, “there is no longer a liberal Protestant 
journal in France,” although that very journal, Hvan- 
gile et Liberte, was founded in 1906 to maintain the 
Jarnac position. 

A letter was also directed by M. Teissonniere to 
editor Bost. It seems that it is Bost’s idea that the 
1872 declaration can be revived, not as a creed and 
“Snstrument of proscription” but merely as the banner 


of the majority. “Look out when you start upon such 
a path!” M. Teissonniere warns, “It is the way of com- 
plete capitulation.” ‘You seem to believe,” the 
letter continues, “that there are no longer any liberals 
in France. . . . There still exist some staunch liberals 
and you will discover that they are capable of resist- 
ance.” These liberals are more numerous, according 
to the Belgian critic, than editor Bost realizes, and 
they will not bend their knees to a new dogmatic unity. 
“The safety of the Reformed Church of France is not 
to be found in retreating; it is in advancing.” 

To another French Protestant, Elie Gounelle, 
who has also opposed resistance to the proposed re- 
treat of liberals before the advancing dogmatists, the 
leader of the New Reformation also writes two letters. 
In the first he reproves Gounelle for his treason after 
having “thrown himself into the arms of Wagner at 
Jarnac,” and asserts that “the endeavor to find unity 
in these systems of dogma is merely trying to square a 
circle.’ In the second, “Protestantism cannot be 
saved by those who once having put their hand to the 
plow, look back... . It is not unity at any price 
that will save it, but reformation.” 

But the letters do not seem to have availed, since 
there subsequently was prepared, for the consideration 
of the Protestant left and right in France, a new dec- 
laration. This M. Teissonniere places in parallel 
columns with the Declaration of 1872, showing that 
it is the same thing, only slightly changed by increased 
ambiguity at one or two points. The authority of 
the Holy Scriptures is reaffirmed, but ‘“‘as established 
by the inward witness of the Holy Spirit,’”’ whatever 
that means. Comparison leads to the conclusion that 
everything bad in the 1872 statement has not only 
been retained but aggravated, and nothing essential 
or unique from the liberal viewpoint, in the 1906 
statement, has been kept. He is not satisfied with 
the assurance offered him that an elastic interpre- 
tation of the new statement will be permitted. The 
assurance carries with it no guarantee; acceptance of 
the statement would clearly mean retreat and defeat. 
The safety and freedom of the individual conscience 
would no longer be protected. ‘Will you close by de- 
liberate regression,” he asks the retreating liberals of 
France, ‘‘the doors of the future? Will you erect 
barriers to the modern conscience? At a time when 
orthodoxy the world over is waning, are you going 
to link your destiny to its doom? In a country where 
anti-clericalism has advanced so rapidly, are you once 
more to fail in making an appeal to the free spirits 
of France?” 

This challenge must have given pause to the so- 
called liberal leaders of French Protestantism, par- 
ticularly since it came concurrently with a statement 
signed by forty-three pastors of the Jarnac Union, 
who refused to accept a new Declaration of 1872 and 
who reaffirmed their adherence to the pledge of the 
liberals in 1906 “never to accept a dogmatic unity in- 
compatible with personal faith.” This manifesto, de- 
clares M. Teissonniere, “ought to show those who seem 
to have forgotten it that the Protestant conscience is 
not to be trifled with.” 

Although M. Teissonniere said that he could return 
to his own work with a free mind, having spread the 
alarm, he will without doubt continue to lead the oppo- 
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| sition through the Belgian and Swiss Protestant 


press and by correspondence. In his two volumes, 
“Le Mouvement de la Nouvelle Reformation’ (1928), he 


| showed that French Modernism, allied with that of 


Belgium and Switzerland, has an honorable tradition. 
He claims as its forerunners not only Charles Wagner 
and a deplorably few others from the Reformed church, 
but such names as Voltaire, Pascal, Rousseau, Fabre, 
Goblet d’Alviella, Renan, Sabatier, Flammarion, 
Guyau and Tolstoi. These writers, not to be reduced 
to any single point of view, were none the Jess free and 
creative spirits who have prepared the soil for a new 


/ reformation and from whom the liberal religious move- 


ment has drawn and can continue to draw vitality. 

To an American Unitarian the statement of 1906 
is far from a complete victory for religious liberty. 
The conflict takes us a long distance back—to the last 
century and the “Issue of the West.” A statement 
which is theological in content, affirming faith in Jesus 
Christ “the living son of God,’ in God the Father, in 
the unique religious value of the Bible, would hardly 
leave room for the hypothetical atheist, whom William 
Channing Gannett and other benevolent theists pre- 
pared to welcome in a dynamic truth-seeking, man- 
serving ‘‘ethics to the front” faith. The Jarnac Dec- 
laration would hardly make a humanist feel at home. 
But we must not forget that the religious situation, in 
a Europe overshadowed by established churches and 
their traditions, is different from our own. One re- 
calls that the battle of religious liberty came to the 
front again in British Unitarianism only two or three 
years ago over the printing of the Humanist Mani- 
festo in The Inquirer. And was it 1921 or thereabouts 
that the defenestration of our own bumanists was 
seriously proposed? 
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It is through such battles as that now in process 
in France that religious liberty is established. Per- 
sonally we do not see the advantage, even though the 
French Protestants are already pitifully small nu- 
merically and surrounded by Catholics and anti- 
church free thinkers, of continuing the hampering 
partnership with the Calvinists. That the French 
liberals of the Wagner tradition are themselves 
capable of accepting a wider basis of association and 
able to find cooperative strength and fellowship from 
the left was shown before the war when the liberal 
theistic Protestants and the “reverent agnostic free- 
thinkers” united successfully to shut theological in- 
struction, which meant Roman Catholic instruction, 
out of the national schools. 

For the liberal Protestants to have remained so 
long in working compromise with the orthodox Cal- 
vinist wing of the Reformed Church of France may 
have served merely to keep them from reaping the 
benefits of the more progressive tradition in French 
thought, and it may even prove a blessing in disguise 
if the present move of their leaders to desert them 
throws them on their own and leads to the formation 
of an independent and genuinely liberal movement. 
If enough liberals can only see that loss of freedom is 
always too great a price to pay for unity in matters of 
religious belief, the New Reformation that M. Teis- 
sonniere has heralded will become an institutional 
reality. When a large part of the world is beginning 
to think with its blood, every leader who keeps his 
head counts a hundred fold. Certainly many American 
religious liberals will admire this Belgian leader’s 
action, and should a break come the “defenestrated”’ 
liberals of the continent will always find our windows 
open with encouragement and commendation. 


‘Proving the Nameless” 


Gertrude Robinson 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O, my son,— 

For nothing worthy proving can be proved— 

P| HEN Lord Tennyson tossed this challenge 
against the materialism of an evolving 
scientific and industrial social trend, child 


There is a vast difference. Hardships to 


Fioxki 
little apprentice learners of a trade there were, brutal 
ones; but they at least learned the whole of a trade in 
which they might spend the rest of their lives. 

Today the individual, adult or child, does not 


work. Heisalaboring cog. In that we have changed, 
but not in our measure of intangibles. This is why we 
hesitate over the only practicable means yet devised 
to abolish child labor, the Child Labor Amendment. 
It is not that many of us now want child labor; 
we still explain our social conscience in terms of 
traditional prejudices and political and economic 
issues. 

Is it any wonder that the century-long efforts of 
the states to regulate child labor have resulted in a 
chaos of inadequate legislation, often badly enforced? 
It could not be otherwise, since such laws generally 
are framed to protect the state industrially as well 
as to safeguard children. Only the highest social con- 


science could disregard laying a state’s industries open 
to ruthless competition from states with low labor 
standards. 

In fact, we feel like placing on a roll of honor the 
seven states out of the forty-eight that today require 
a sixteen-year age minimum for work permits during 
school hours. These seven—Montana (factories only), 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Connecticut (19385), New York 
(1935 but not effective till September, 1936), Utah; 
and Pennsylvania (1935)—stand, reminders of the 
time-consuming progress of state legislation on child 
security. The remaining six-sevenths of the states 
have in general a fourteen or fifteen-year minimum for 
work permits, but some of these state laws permit 
exemptions in case of poverty. There are also varia- 
tions in standards as to hours and wages and compen- 
sation and work conditions that mean failure to pro- 
tect the child who needs help most, the child of 
poverty. 

The state alone cannot abolish child labor. 

Today, as much as ever, is the need for the Child 
Labor Amendment real, today when many are 
saying, “There is no child labor now,” forgetting cer- 
tain facts. The most recent fact is that the vanishing 
of children from labor during the past two years was 
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due in some measure to economic conditions, but 
chiefly to the industrial codes of the National Recovery 
Act, nearly all of which contained child-labor provi- 
sions. Another forgotten fact is that there was a 
sinister angle to that much vaunted drop recorded in 
child-labor statistics from 1920 to 1930. This de- 
crease was uneven; an actual increase occurred in 
certain industries at times. Where children needed 
protection most they were not getting it. Consider 
that increase in work permits for children under six- 
teen in textile mills in South Carolina and Georgia, an 
inerease of twenty percent in the decade. Is there 
really any ground for gratification, that at the close 
of this decade of supposed social advance, one-twen- 
tieth of the children of the United States, between the 
ages of ten and fifteen inclusive, were being exploited, 
not educated? Not the children of Russia, or Italy, 
or England, but American children—at least 700,000 
of them—born to a child’s full rights. 

Nor does the story of those days just before the 
industrial codes went into operation, when 13,000,000 
adults were unemployed, give grounds for credence 
to the idea that this social problem of child labor 
can be left to wear itself out. There is nothing but 
heartbreak in the record that when the child-labor 
provisions of the industrial codes actually took children 
out of the labor market in 1933 there were not less 
than 100,000 under sixteen holding miserable jobs, 
with the millions of adults still seeking any kind of a 
work loop-hole. There were then functioning sweat- 
shops in Connecticut and in Massachusetts and in 
Pennsylvania, and in other industrial states where 
children toiled for little or nothing, shops where chil- 
dren were taken on as “‘learners’”’ and turned off when 
they asked pay as “workers.’”’ Let us recall that in- 
crease in work permits for children under sixteen in 
textiles in North Carolina, from 840 in 1931-32 to 
2,105 the next year. Why? Not because children 
needed work. Because there was a revival in textiles 
and children could be had, and for less than adults. 

As to the situation since the collapse of the in- 
dustrial codes last May, the same law is holding. 
Where child labor is possible and profitable it is taken. 
Breakdowns in child-labor standards are coming in. 
An investigator found children of thirteen, fourteen 
and fifteen years of age working in silk mills in Pater- 
son, N. J., and workers apparently younger were seen. 
Even before the formal death blow to the codes, 
sweat shops were gaining boldness, as we can judge 
from reports that school children of Lynn, Mass., 
eight to fifteen years of age, were being exploited 
in tenement home work on leather bags. Their pay 
amounted to two and one half cents an hour, possibly. 
In August the Director of the Women’s and Children’s 
Division of the Indiana Industrial Board pointed out 
an increase in the number of work certificates, and that 
accident reports indicated an increase in the number 
of minors employed. 

Again accident reports in which boys and girls 
under eighteen, under sixteen, possibly under four- 
teen, figure! Is there any longer excuse for losing 
time in proving that most precious of intangibles, 
the ideal of children’s rights in this democracy of ours? 

They mean much, these children’s rights. No 
child who is deprived of protection while he is young 
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and tender has them; no child who is cheated out of 
an education, no child who is catapulted into adult- 
hood without the freedom for play and for construc- 
tive work that means growth. 

These are the rights of America’s young. Can 
they be assured? They can if we toss aside ancient 
prejudices and groundless fears. They can if we ratify 
promptly the Child Labor Amendment, which was 
proposed by Congress in 1924. Without the amend- 
ment, federal legislation on child labor must lag. 
Yet federal regulation has three times accomplished 
what state legislation has so far failed to do, what 
it has demonstrated it cannot do. 

The third success of federal regulation of child 
labor we have just experienced, indirectly through the 
industrial codes. Twice before has federal control 
snatched children everywhere from industrial mis- 
chance. Two laws, passed in 1916 and 1919 respec- 
tively, operated successfully and inexpensively until 
they were, in turn, declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The Child 
Labor Amendment, to enable Congress to legislate 
upon child labor, is the answer of the friends of chil- 
dren’s rights to these setbacks. 


The Child Labor Amendment 

Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under eight- 
een years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is un- 
impaired by this article, except that the operation of 
state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


The amendment is a simple document, worded to 
carry constitutional soundness, and limited to one ob- 
ject, the protection from labor exploitation of all chil- 
dren of the United States under eighteen. It has been 
subject to all manner of objections that can have no 
meaning to anybody who is alive to the changes in 
social background due to our industrial civilization. 
On account of them children are in constant danger of 
industrial exploitation unless protected. It is pos- 
sible to give one answer to all these objections. It was 
framed by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, former president of 
Harvard, back in 1924. To say we cannot trust Con- 
gress to legislate upon child labor, he pointed out, is 
“an assumption inconsistent with real faith in democ- 
racy. ... The only question is whether Congress 
shall have any power to pass laws applicable to the 
whole country. If it is not to have that power we 
might as well give up the regulation of child labor.” 

Nor can we arrive at any other conclusion when 
we, without prejudice, consider the phrasing of the 
Child Labor Amendment. The word labor in it is 
used as it is always used in labor statutes, and as it 
has been frequently interpreted in court decisions, to 
mean labor for hire. Not work at home or on the 
farm or in school. In scope the amendment would em- 
power legislation to cover young people up to eighteen, 
because in no other way could boys and girls of six- 
teen and seventeen be kept out of hazardous occupa- 
tions, where their accident percentage has been high. 

Federal legislation can protect America’s child- 
dren from labor risks. It has proved itself. Shall we 
give it a chance to assure Young America its Bill of 
Rights for all time? 
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Before we answer that question we are likely to 
demand the answer to another. What kind of legis- 
lation is to be expected from Congress, once this 
enabling amendment is. ratified? The answer is al- 
ready being formulated in the minds of those who have 
watched the successful working of the best of the child- 
labor provisions in the industrial codes. Raymond G. 
Fuller has put this idea into form: 


If and when the child-labor amendment is adopted, 
the National Child Labor Committee, with allied 
groups will immediately urge upon Congress the pas- 
sage of legislation embodying the provisions substan- 
tially similar to the standards temporarily in force 
under the more satisfactory industrial codes: namely 
a sixteen-year age minimum for employment, with 
light work permitted outside school hours at fourteen 
years; and an eighteen-year age minimum for employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations. * 


Need we have further fears about accepting the 
only means yet practically devised to put an end to 
crippling Young America? Is it not time for us to 
give over trying to ‘“‘prove the Nameless,’’ and accept 
on faith a social creed? A social creed that will draw 
latent beautiful intangibles, inherent in our constitu- 
tional structure, out into the sun of social security? 

Our Bill of Rights pricked into definiteness, 
freedom of the press and right to trial by jury, our 
thirteenth amendment abolished slavery, our nine- 
teenth enfranchised women. Is there any doubt 
that we should make the Child Labor Amendment 
the twenty-second, and soon, establishing, as a concrete 
verity, a child’s rights? 


*The Freedom of Childhood. Article by Raymond G. 
Fuller. Occupations, March, 1935. 
patra ae 
A CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN TO SUPPRESS WAR 


Nofrontier News Service 


“On the field of battle, in the face of the brutal atrocities of 
the fight, before terrifying hecatombs, I took the oath to devote 
my life, if I survived, to strive with all the means at my command 
against the crime of war.” 

M. Henri-Demont, advocate at the Paris Court of Appeal, 
holder of the diploma of the Advanced School of Social Studies, 
has not forgotten his pledge. 

Most conspicuous fruit of his labors is the Henri-Demont 
Plan for Peace, which was conceived in 1908, placed before Pres- 
ident Wilson and the Allied diplomats in 1918, and broadcast 
throughout much of the world in recent months in the conviction 
that the time is ripe for a reconsideration of international or- 
ganization. Not only through lectures, innumerable articles, 
brief pieces of “literature” and the usual means of public edu- 
cation has M. Henri-Demont worked; his ideas have been drawn 
up and explained in book form, 55,000 copies of which have been 
distributed in France and foreign lands. In France the work has 
gone into eight editions totaling 44,000 copies; two German, 
one English, and three Chinese editions have been published. 

M. Henri-Demont is likely to be heard of increasingly as 
time goes on. With the mind of a lawyer, he has naturally ad- 
dressed himself to the legal aspect of the peace problem; he is 
not unaware of the great psychological and economic forces that 
have to be tamed and directed, nor does he contend that legal 
steps alone are of value. He insists, however, that the present 
League of Nations, while on the right track, does not go nearly 
far enough, and because it does not go far enough, is breaking 
down in its more important functions. 

M. Henri-Demont’s approach contains, in its barest out- 
line, nothing especially new; it calls for international rule through 
three familiar channels—legislative, judicial, and executive. 


The originality of his proposal consists chiefly of the extreme 
thoroughness with which the program is worked out—not a 
precise outline irrespective of practical needs and possibilities, 
but detailed in its attention to the exact methods or organization 
which the plan’s author deems essential. 

Not to replace the present League of Nations, but to reshape 
it into more of a peace-securing organization, M. Henri-Demont 
proposes that the League—which he holds is just one evidence 
of the need felt increasingly throughout the world, even by 
governments none too keen for peace, for a world system— 
adopt the program he has suggested and establish the machinery 
for its operation. 

Four basic sets of international law are envisaged as the 
means of regulating international conduct; the Code of the 
Nations, an International Penal Code, a World Police Code, 
and an International Labor Legislation Code. Each of these 
codes has been elaborated by M. Henri-Demont in systematic 
detail, and co-ordinated with existing law so as to build for the 
future rather than controvert the good that has so laboriously 
been created, in a legal sense, to date. 

For a directing body of the General League of Nations 
which it is the ambition of M. Henri-Demont to foster, he con- 
templates the creation of a Senate of the Nations, composed 
of five members from each State, without reference to size. Its 
duties will be: to ratify agreements and contract arrangements; 
to make international laws; and to educate in ways of peace and 
culture the youth of all countries. M. Henri-Demont may not 
be a realist in the eyes of nationalist educators, but he is enough 
of a realist to see that while education is left to national agencies 
altogether, there can be little hope of a warless world. 

An International Court is a second stage, constituted in four 
sections, to deal respectively with disputes of an economic, civil, 
naval, aerial, nature. But he foresees, too, the necessity of an 
International Assize Court, “which shall,” he says boldly, ‘‘try 
and sentence the sovereigns, statesmen, and all those who disturb 
or seek to disturb peace.”” This might not meet with a rousing 
appreciation by rulers at the present time, peace workers have 
said after hearing the Henri-Demont project; but they agree that 
if such a court were to function, its duties would be performed 
“while thousands cheer!”’ 

A World Police, composed of volunteers from all countries 
recruited in such a manner that no national element might as- 
sume superior importance, looms large in M. Henri-Demont’s 
eyes; he would equip it with the means of serving as an air police, 
as a naval police, and finally, as ‘“‘the police of the continents.” 
He provides for control of these police bodies by a Ministry of 
Police acting on instructions from the International Senate. 

Not the least interesting proposal of M. Henri-Demont’s 
is the creation, in all countries entering into the agreement, 
of a Ministry of Peace, not auxiliary to, but supplanting, the 
existing departments of war. Further, where geographical 
communication points exist, of outstanding international im- 
port, there would be stationed special watch committees; while, 
realistically enough, an International Commission of Control 
would scrutinize, on the spot, all production of raw materials 
convertible into war supplies. 

To those—and they will perhaps now be in a majority— 
who will immediately point out the deep gulf that exists between 
these specific proposals, no matter how legally grounded, and 
present-day conditions, M. Henri-Demont would certainly reply: 
“To be sure; but we have been moving in this direction for 200 
years, just because the development of economic and civil life 
demands it. We shall move this way still farther.” 

Here, at any rate, is one more evidence, since the project 
has won no slight attention in M. Henri-Demont’s native land, 
that not all the French are convinced of the soundness in the 
usual governmental pleas for “security”? by armaments and 
balances of power. M. Henri-Demont and his French backers 
call for security no less loudly than the others, but it is a security, 
not relying on a threat of war, but depending on the stripping 
from every possible war-making government of the power to 
wage combat. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA NOTES 

The Tar Heel Universalist carries inter- 
esting news of the activities in North 
Carolina. The convention meets this year 
in Kinston on Oct. 8 to 6. The program 
is very interesting, as we read it over. A 
new name among the ministers of the Old 
North State appears several times on this 
program. It is the name of Rev. George M. 
Lapoint, who has been secured by the 
W.N. M. A. to take up the work of the 
Kinston Circuit. Mr. and Mrs. Lapoint 
(Regina Cary Lapoint) go to Kinston with 
all of our good wishes for their success. 

Greensboro, Clinton, Outlaw’s Bridge 
and Rocky Mount give splendid accounts 
‘of their Mission Circle meetings. The 
Rocky Mount church continues to grow 
under the fine leadership of Mr. Skeels. 
He tells us that at least six members of the 
church will attend the convention in 
Washington. We are looking for a large 
delegation from North Carolina. 


Eee 3 
CLARA BARTON GUILD RALLY 


Clara Barton Guilds of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut were in- 
vited to a Guild Rally at Senexet, Conn., 
Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 21 and 22. 
Approximately forty signed up for the trip. 
Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, National Guild 
Secretary, led the conference period. A 
picnic supper, with hot coffee served by the 
hostess, added to the enjoyment of the day. 
Following this the officers of the Woon- 
socket, R.I., Guild were installed in the 
chapel, and the evening program ended 
with a Friendship Circle. 


* * 


MISS DOWNING AND THE 
CONVENTION 


Miss Downing begins her fall schedule 
of speaking with the Maine Convention 
Sunday and Monday. From there she goes 
to the New Hampshire Convention and 
immediately to Illinois to remain in the 
Mid-West until the 9th of October when 
she goes to New York. She is pretty nearly 
booked for October and November, but 
there are still a few open dates. Are you 
arranging to have her speak to a group 
meeting somewhere in your locality? 

Incidentally we might tell you that Miss 
Downing has brought with her some very 
charming things from Japan. We have long 
had a desire to represent the dress of Japan 
correctly when putting on pageants and 
other dramatizations. To this end we asked 
her if she would secure for us the costume 
of a woman, girl and boy, which was truly 
Japanese from start to finish. She did this 
with the able assistance of Mrs. Hara, and 
we have the most gorgeous costumes here! 
We will attempt to find models to fit these 
at the convention in Washington. 

We are planning a little time several 


afternoons when different representatives 
of our work will be in our exhibit room at 
the hotel to tell you intimately of the work 
in Japan, North Carolina and the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. One afternoon Miss 
Downing has promised to be there just to 
answer questions and to talk with you 
informally, telling you about her wonder- 
ful doll house and family and about the 


human side of her work with the Japanese. 

By the way, our exhibit room will contain 
attractive displays, pictures, and so forth, 
of our work. It will be a comfortable and 
profitable place to spend an hour or two 
occasionally. You will find Miss Dorothy 
Thomas, the assistant secretary at 16 
Beacon Street, in charge of the literature 
table and all articles from Japan which will 
be onsale. Be sure to visit the exhibit room 
on the first floor of the Mayflower Hotel. 

All roads lead to Washington during the 
week of Oct. 20-25. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP 

In carrying out the recommendations of 
the Ferry Beach Convention for a more 
efficient and more adequate organizational 
set-up for the Y. P. C. U., the executive 
board has made some changes which it 
feels will help to make the organization run 
more smoothly and function more effec- 
tively. The changes have come through the 
creation of permanent committees in place 
of the individual departments which in the 
past have been under the supervision of a 
department superintendent. 

The following committees have been 
created: Administration and finance; pro- 
gram; church extension and missions; 
summer institutes; Onward and Social 
Responsibility. 

The committee that most concerns the 
local groups is the program committee. 
This is really a program department be- 
cause it is composed of two committees—an 
active and an advisory committee. The 
active committee consists of three members 
appointed by the president. The advisory 
committee consists of a representative of 
the Universalist General Convention, a 
representative of the General Sunday 
School Association, and the executive 
secretary of the Y.P.C.U. The first two 
named of the latter committee are ap- 
pointed by their respective organizations. 
Dr. Roger F. Etz will represent the General 
Convention and Miss Harriet G. Yates will 
represent the G.S.S. A. The active com- 
mittee consists of Rev. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport, Conn., Rev. Benjamin Hersey 
of Portland, Maine, and Rev. Dorothy T. 
Spoerl of Boston, Mass. 

Through the advisory committee it is 
hoped that the active committee will be 
able to correlate the program of the Y. P. 
C. U. with that of the other denominational 
organizations in such ways as it can be done 
effectively. Many other valuable helps will 
come from the advisory committee, the 
members of which are in a position to know 
something of the local situations regarding 
young people’s work in the denomination. 

The committee on administration and 
finance consists of the president, treasurer, 
and executive secretary. This committee 
will take over the responsibility of the 
general management of the organization 


and plan the budget and financial cam- 
paigns. It will take care of many of the 
minor matters that previously had to be 
referred to the entire board, and will refer 
major problems to the board with recom- 
mendations. 

The committee on church extension and 
missions will be one of education for the 
most part. 

The committee on summer institutes 
will consist of representatives of the various 
sections of the country where young 
people’s institutes are held. It will be this 
committee’s duty to plan the program of 
the institutes which come under the control 
and supervision of the National Y. P. C. U- 
It will also try to cooperate with other 
Universalist young people’s institutes. 

Onward this year will be under the super- 
vision of a staff consisting of an editor, an 
associate editor, business manager, and 
regional contributing editors. It will be 
published in Indianapolis, Ind., and will 
be under the supervision of Oscar Vogt 
of Indianapolis and J. Stewart Diem of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The committee on social responsibility 
will be headed by a chairman who shall be 
the official representative of the Y. P. C. U. 
on the Joint Commission (Y. P. C. U.- 
Y. P. R. U.) of Social Responsibility. The 
other members will be the Y. P. C. U. 
members on the Joint Commission. The 
commission will function very much the 
same as it has in past years. It has been a 
fine cooperative venture with the Unitarian 
young people and has done some fine work 
in suggesting programs to local groups 
and in carrying out joint social service 
projects. 

In order to have the advice of more 
experienced minds and to cooperate more 
closely with the General Convention the 
executive board asked the General Con- 
vention to appoint an advisory committee 
to the Y. P.C. U. This has been done and 
the following members have been appointed 
by the General Convention: Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Mr. Charles B. Ladd, Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, and Mr. George A. Upton. In view 
of the fact that the program department 
has an advisory committee, the work of this 
committee will be chiefly concerned to the 
administration of the organization. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Opportunities for Growth and Enrichment Await Every 
Attendant at the Washington Convention 


CONVENTION FORECAST 


On Saturday evening, Oct. 19, there will 
be a gathering of church school leaders, 
ministers, officers of State Sunday School 
Associations and all others interested in 
religious education in the parish house of 
the Washington church. Greeting old 
acquaintances and meeting new friends— 
becoming at home in. Washington—will 
occupy the first half hour. Then, under the 
general theme, New Opportunities in Re- 
ligious Education, will come brief reports 
from some half dozen of our leaders who 
are doing interesting and significant things 
in their church schools. Following this the 
teachers and officers of the Washington 
church school, whose guests we shall be that 
evening, will further demonstrate their 
hospitality. A Friendship Circle, a brief 
period of meditation and worship will close 
the evening program. 

On Sunday morning the church school 
‘session will precede the regular morning 
church service. Church school worship will 
be held in the sanctuary followed by class 
periods in the parish house. To the groups 
of children and young people regularly 
meeting we shall add two classes, one for 
adults and one for parents, both under 
expert leadership. It goes without saying 
that everyone will be in attendance at the 
morning church service at 11 o’clock. 

Sponsored by the G.S.S. A. there will 
be a vesper service late Sunday afternoon 
at the Girls’ Friendly Society camp, just 
off the Mt. Vernon highway a few miles 
below Alexandria. If the weather permits 
the service will be held out-of-doors on a 
site commanding a view of the Potomac, 
otherwise use will be made of the chapel on 
the grounds. 


Monday, Oct. 21, will be devoted to the 
Association’s business. Reports covering 
the past two years will occupy most of the 
morning session. In the afternoon thoughts 
will be turned to the future as the report 
of the Recommendations Committee is 
presented and acted upon and officers of 
the Association are elected for the coming 
two years. These sessions will be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel. For the 5 o’clock 
vesper service we shall go to the church. 

Monday evening’s program at the May- 
flower is to be a notable one—an address 
and pageant culminating in a service of 
consecration and giving. On Tuesday 
morning helpful conferences will be held 
with subjects and leaders representing a 
wide variety of religious interests. At noon, 
at Barker Hall (Y.W.C.A.), a luncheon for 
all church school leaders and friends will 
be served. A program of more than usual 
interest will follow and a real treat is in 
store for those who attend. 

Throughout the week opportunity will 
be provided for inspection of the exhibit of 
religious educational material which will be 
in place at the Mayflower from Oct. 19 on. 


* * 


ART AND RELIGION 


The ideally beautiful is the aim of art, 
the ideally good is the aim of religion. 
They both see always in advance of them 
the unattained, and to artist and worshiper 
alike there can be no rest in present 
achievement. For each there must be an 
eternal pursuit. The only fatal calamity 
that can befall either is satisfaction with 
what has been attained. The high ministry 
of art is, not to lull the soul into content 
and inaction, but to stir and awaken it to 
attempt greater things. Poetry pleases, 


but it also inspires the reader. That music 
is best which opens doors upon the un- 
realized and infinite. The true ministry 
of religion is similar. When Jesus said, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven,” did he not mean that there is 
ever before life an inviting, but unattained, 
goal? To the true artist, poet, musician, 
philosopher and saint alike, God is always 
coming, bidding him up and away from 
his camping place and pursue the ideal 
that now hovers on the horizon and now 
bends flight beyond it. Thus art and re- 
ligion are flowers growing on the same stem. 

Thus art and worship help refine the soul 
which produces them. They never end 
in themselves, but are always promise and 
forerunner of that which is to come. They 
lead the soul upward to greater heights 
than their own and suggest that man, as 
lover of beauty and lover of goodness, is 
on his way to a world in which the im- 
perfect becomes the perfect; where the 
symbol gives way to the reality; where the 
mortal fades in the splendor of the immor- 
tal—a world of imperishable beauty, of 
eternal goodness.—Reed Stuart. 

Eo * 


TO THINK ABOUT 


On the inside door of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Montreal, hangs an attractive 
placard bearing this brief but inclusive 
definition of a Christian: 

A Christian is: 

A MIND—through which Christ 

thinks; , 

A HEART—through which Christ 
loves; 

A VOICE—through which Christ 
speaks; 

AHAND—through which Christ helps. 


* * 


JUNIOR COURSES REVISED 


The Teacher’s Text Books of the three 
Junior courses in the Closely Graded Series 
have been recently revised and rewritten. 
The price for each quarter is now 30 cents 
instead of 40 cents. As usual, Part 1 of each 
of the courses (IV, V and VI, for use with 
nine, ten and eleven year olds) begins with 
the first Sunday in October and carries 
through December—thirteen Sundays. 

Church schools using any of these courses 
will be interested in this announcement and 
will plan, we hope, to purchase new texts 
for the use of their teachers. The pupils’ 
books remain the same. 


*% * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Four church school teachers at St. Paul’s 
on the Midway, Chicago, attended Tower 
Hill Adult Standard Leadership Training 
School near Sawyer, Mich., this sum- 
mer. They were: Miss Eleanor Anderson, 
Miss Helen Hoag, Miss Betty Ann Sharer 
and Miss Janet Smith. 
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Among Our Ghoeehrés 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


August was the month of Associations 
again this year and the meetings made 
many think of the old-time gatherings. 
It is a good thing for the smaller churches 
especially, and many can attend these 
meetings who could not get to Conven- 
tions. With one possible exception the at- 
tendance was very good and in every other 
way the success was a subject of common 
comment. Each meeting was on the 
box luncheon basis, the local society serv- 
ing coffee and cake. 

Windham and Bennington Associa- 
tion.—The place was Jacksonville and the 
date Aug. 4. The morning preacher was 
Rey. Harry A. Farrar, minister at Simons- 
ville in Andover. The midday luncheon 
was held in the Grange Hall across the 
street and Mrs. Minerva L. Reed’s class 
served. Mrs. Ellen Stenson, first director 
of the Ladies’ Aid, was in general charge. 
The afternoon speakers were Dr. Martin 
M. Brown, North Adams, Mass., a native 
of the town, and a leader of the denomina- 
tion’s laymen, and Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
Superintendent of New York. The after- 
noon prayers were by Rev. John P. Dorst 
and Rev. Paul S. Snyder, the retired and 
the active ministers of the Baptist Com- 
munity Church of Whitingham. Secre- 
tary Pennoyer conducted the morning 
service and the president, Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell of Wilmington and Boston, pre- 
sided in the afternoon. A pleasing feature 
was the music by the Sunday school or- 
chestra of North Adams, Mass. There 
were present fourteen descendants of Rev. 
Benjamin Ballou, Universalist pioneer and 
brother of Rev. Hosea Ballou, including 
one grandchild, Mrs. Lydia (Ballou) 
Sheldon of North Adams, Mass., three 
great grandchildren, Mrs. Eva (Sheldon) 
Warner and Mrs. Clara (Hicks) Carley of 
North Adams, Mass., and Mrs. Annie 
(Ballou) Sherman of Williamsville, five of 
the next generation and four of the next. 
Dr. Bissell was elected president, Wilbur 
S. Potter, Jacksonville, Mrs. Amy I. 
Butterfield, West Halifax, and Mrs. 
Fanny C. Williams, Williamsville, vice- 
presidents, and the Convention Superin- 
tendent secretary. The invitation to meet 
at Wilmington next year was accepted. 

Central Association.—Place and date 
were South Strafford on Aug. 11. Dr. 
Harry Fay Fister, the summer minister of 
this historic church, was the morning 
preacher, His subject was ‘Our Way, a 
Good Way.” The discourse proved to bea 
vigorous criticism of denominational poli- 
cies, terming some of the tendencies a 
turning back to the centralization and 
formalism of Romanism. Mrs. Fister, 
the organist, who had in charge the girls’ 
choir, was also the chairman of the com- 
mittee which provided and arranged the 
beautiful flowers. There were musical 


numbers by the Hanover Inn Instrumental 
Trio. At noon the fine Barrett Hall, 
across the way, was opened for the lunch- 
eon, and ice cream, cake, and coffee were 
served. The afternoon speakers were 
Rey. D. Stanley Rawson, summer minister 
at North Montpelier, and Rev. Charles H. 
Pennoyer, who substituted for Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, called to Maine for a funeral. In 
the general discussion good talks were given 
by the Convention treasurer, George A. 
Perry of Springfield, Rev. Walter J. Coates 
of North Montpelier, Rev. George M. 
Graham, Baptist, North Strafford, Rev. 
George Hugh Sutherland of Union Village, 
and Prof. Charles A. Jaquith of Talladega 
College, Ala. The local committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Charles Brown, Mrs. Nellie 
Kendall, Judge William P. Stone, and 
Robert H. Ordway. During the morning 
service there was the acceptance of the 
trusteeship ceremony in connection with 
the taking over of the Winchester Profes- 
sion of Faith, which Profession was pro- 
posed at the General Convention meeting 
herein 1892. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Rev. L. G. Williams of Barre; vice- 
presidents, Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, North 
Montpelier, and Mrs. Inez J. Woodbury, 
Northfield; secretary, Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer. Numbers also visited the manse 
and the old church at Strafford. 

Green Mountain Association.—This 
group met at the historic church in Caven- 
dish, Aug. 18. The Convention Superin- 
tendent gave the morning sermon. The 
Baptist church vestry was used for the mid- 
day luncheon. The afternoon speakers 
were Major George P. Lovell, minister of 
the church at Chester, Rev. Edward E. 
Marggraf of Bellows Falls, and Rev. Rob- 
ert D. Killam of Rutland. William H. 
Butler, Cavendish, presided at the me- 
morial service to Rev. John B. Reardon, 
and the three vice-presidents of the As- 
sociation who died within the year, Mrs. 
Jessie B. Tinkham, Rochester, Mrs. 
Carolyn D. Spofford, Cavendish, and Mrs. 
Susan French Guernsey, Windsor. Mrs. 
Ethel G. Creaser, Ludlow, and William 
H. Butler, Cavendish, gave vocal solos and 
Dr. M. E. Humphrey and Miss Ruth M. 
Lovell of Bellows Falls, gave violin solos. 
The local committee consisted of Miss 
Fannie Bacon, Miss Lora Blood, Miss Flla 
A. Bartlett. Officers elected: President, 
Rey. Robert D. Killam, Rutland; vice- 
presidents, Charles A. Parker, Proctors- 
ville, E. E. Paul, Wells; secretary, Charles 
H. Pennoyer. 

The Champlain Association.—This 
meeting of northwestern liberals was in- 
spired because of the success of a meeting 
last year. It was held on Sunday after- 
noon, Aug. 25, at the Vermont literary 
shrine of Rokeby in Ferrisburg, where 
Rowland E. Robinson, the great writer, 


on “Vermont Patriotism.” 


who was also a Hicksite Quaker and an 
abolitionist, had an underground station 
for slaves before the Civil War, and where 
he wrote his famous Vermont stories. Dr. 
Charles H. Dean, Ferrisburg, presided. 
A talk was given on ‘“The Homestead,” by 
the son and present owner of the home, 
Rowland T. Robinson, town clerk. Rev. 
Raymond A. Hall, instructor in the Eng- 
lish Department, University of Vermont, 
spoke on “Vermont Literature,’ Charles 
H. Pennoyer, editor Today in Vermont, 
on ‘Vermont History,’’ and Rev. Chester 
P. Hanson, Chaplain at Fort Ethan Allen, 
A pleasing 
message of the afternoon was a special 
letter from Dr. Effie McC. Jones of Webs- 
ter, lowa, who officiated at the funeral 
of the noted author. There was a large 
attendance and the hosts invited the 
gathering again for next year. 

Barnard.—Rev. Robert D. Killam was 
the summer minister at this historic 
church. 

Barre.—Seventeen members of the 
school and boy scout troop spent a week 
at Camp Abnaki, State Y. M. C. A. camp, 
at North Hero. Rev. L. G. Williams was 
chef for the group. Mr. Williams spoke at 
two of the morning chapel services, gave 
an evening dramatic program to music, 
and preached at the church service in the 
out-door chapel on Sunday morning, at 
Abnaki. 

Bethel.—Rey. and Mrs. W. G. Harvey 
had most of the month of August for a real 
vacation, and spent the time in southern 
Vermont, Massachusetts and other places. 

Calais.—The pageant, ‘‘Puritan Days,” 
held at the Old West Church, Saturday 
evening and Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Aug. 17-18, was largely attended. 
It was well planned and acted and was a 
significant and worth while occasion. 
With a cast of sixty people, there was an 
interesting reproduction of a Puritan ser- 
vice, opening with the roll of drums and 
the entry of the armed guard, with the 
Indians, the tithing man, the costumes and - 
the various incidents reminding the 
audience of the sternness and sincerity of 
the olden days. Many descendants of 
the early settlers of the town took part. 
Rey. Weston A. Cate took the part of 
Jonathan Edwards, but is reported to have 
cut the sermon very much. Mr. Cate also 
preached here Aug. 25 and the Bryn Mawr 
College choir had charge of the music. 
It is claimed that this is the only church 
edifice in Vermont retaining unchanged its 
ancient architectural features. The square 
box pews of unpainted pine, its high pulpit 
with its sounding board, its singers’ gallery 
around three sides—all remain as they 
were built. 

Cavendish.—The preachers during Au- 
gust were Rey. H. Edward Latham, Rev. 
J. L. Dowson, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer and 
Mrs. H. L. Canfield. 
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Chester.—Major George P. Lovell, 
minister of the Chester church, gave the 
prayer at the 29th annual pilgrimage ser- 
vice, Aug. 4, in the Old Rockingham 
Meeting-house, Rockingham. The address 
was given by Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, 
president of Castleton Normal School. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin 
gave the prayer, Aug. 18, at the centennial 
of the church at Southold, N. Y. 

East Barnard.—The Broad Brook 
Union Society held its ninth annual re- 
union Aug. 11. 

East Calais.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, 
who spent the summer at Forest Lake, 
preached Aug. 4 and 11. 

Felchville.-—The Methodist and Uni- 
versalist churches united in daily vacation 
Bible school, Aug. 5 to 11, the closing exer- 
cises being at the Universalist church. 
The two churches held a union service at 
the Universalist church, Sunday evening, 
Aug. 18, when the speakers were Rev. P. J. 
McInnes of Orange, Mass., and Rev. Ken- 
neth Stewart of Boston, Mass. Rev. 
Gordon C. Reardon, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached Aug. 25, where his father preached 
his last sermon a year ago. Mrs. Lettie 
Morgan and a quartet from: Claremont, 
N. H., furnished music. 

Gaysville.—There were no preaching 
services in August, but the Sunday school 
and the Christian Endeavor met. 

Hartland.—At a meeting of the Hart- 
land Religious Association, Aug. 25, Rev. 
William L. Forkell was called for another 
year. Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, IIl., 
preached in the morning, and Rev. S. G. 
Spear, Beverly, Mass., in the afternoon at 
the Old Home Day service, Aug. 18. 
Rev. F. P. Daniels, Windsor, offered the 
morning prayer. In the evening, Harold 
G. Rugg, librarian at Dartmouth, Mrs. 
Dallas Pollard, Burlington, Ernest A. Spear 
and Fred A. Perry, the latter two town 
representatives from Woodstock and Hart- 
land, spoke. Rev. S. G. Spear preached 
at the Four Corners church Aug. 11. 

Jacksonville.—Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
Superintendent of New York State, 
preached here Aug. 11, 18 and 25. Dr. 
and Mrs. Leining, and their daughters, 
Barbara and Jane, spent August on Ames 
Hill, West Brattleboro. Miss Ruth Down- 
ing, missionary to Japan, spent two 
weeks in town recently. 

Ludlow.—Henry T. Brown is president 
of the Calvin Coolidge Pilgrimage Society, 
and had charge of the program at Plym- 
outh, Aug. 4. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Robert 
Lewis Weis, Edgewood, R. I., preached 
Aug. 4and 11. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Detroit, Mich., preached Aug. 18, and 
Prof. A. C. Jackson, also of Detroit, was 
the soloist. 

North Montpelier.—Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson preached here in August. Walter 
J. Coates was re-elected president of the 
League of Vermont Writers at the meeting 
in Manchester, Aug. 28. 


Richmond.—Preachers in August were 
Rev. Elliott F. Talmade, St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Toledo, 
Ohio; Rev. C. H. Emmons, Boston, 
Mass., and the Convention Superintend- 
ent. 

Rochester.—Rev. Mason Sharp, Au- 
burndale, Mass., preached here Aug. 11, 
and Mrs. A. G. Scambler, Pittsfield, the 
18th. 

South Strafford.—At the annual parish 
meeting, Aug. 5, Gilman J. Kendall was 
elected moderator, Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Stone clerk, and Hon. William P. Stone 
treasurer. At the church meeting, Aug. 
25, Mrs. Gertrude I. Slye was elected clerk. 
Dr. H. F. Fister’s settlement here is the 
longest of any minister in the history of 
the town. 

South Woodstock.—The attendance 
at the Sunday school, started here recently 
by the Convention Superintendent, has 
never been less than thirty-five, and some- 
times nearly and even over fifty. At the 
picnic Aug. 29, at Morgan Hill, speakers 
were Rey. C. H. Pennoyer and Rey. Mark 
T. Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter, rector of 
St. James Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Woodstock, preached here Aug. 25. 

Springfleld.—Rev. H. E. Latham gave 
one of the two addresses on Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 18, at the centennial of the 
church at Southold, L. I. 

Stowe.—Dr. James B. Sargent, one of 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Frank Wilson of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
father of Edwin B. Wilson, editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, called at Head- 
quarters Sept. 17. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee preached in 
Gloucester, Mass., on Sunday, Sept. 8. 
The pastor, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, and 
Mrs. Cowing, together with the women of 
the Ladies’ Society, had arranged an open 
house at the parsonage on Tuesday evening 
and a great number of people, from every 
walk of life, came to greet Dr. and Mrs. 
Lee. The Lees return to Stamford, Conn., 
this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bailey of 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., have announced 
the marriage of their daughter, Miss Edna 
W. Bailey, to Warren E. Creamer, son of 
Mrs. Walter J. Creamer of Bangor, Me. 
The ceremony was performed by Dr. Fred 
C. Leining, Syracuse, on April 20, 1934. 
They have established a home in Syracuse 
where both are employed. Mrs. Creamer 
is well known in Y. P. C. U. circles having 
been a member of the National Board, 
secretary of the New York State Y. P.C.U., 
and president of the Y. P. C. U. in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syra- 
cuse. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., officiated at 
the wedding of his nephew, Mr. J. V. S. 
Norton of New York City and Miss Lydia 


the secretaries of the Congregational Con- 
ference, preached here Aug. 11 and 25. 

Washington.—Rev. and Mrs. Clarence 
A. Simmons spent their vacation at White 
River Junction and at Claremont, N. H. 
The Convention Superintendent conducted 
a well attended outdoor community 
speakers’ meeting on Monday evening, 
Aug. 12, with the assistance of J. P. Lawler, 
cornetist, and Miss Velma Lawler, cellist. 
During the week he conducted a thorough- 
going community canvass for the church, 
and the result was a surprising success. 

Wilmington.—Dr. F. M. Bissell en- 
tertained the choir at Aircastle Farm Aug. 
25. Old Home Sunday, Aug. 18, was a 
great success in every way. 

Windsor.—Rev. F. P. Daniels spoke to 
the Rotary Aug. 19. Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
of Chicago, IIl., preached here Aug. 4 and 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Aug. 11. Dr. Snow conducted the service 
at the Windsor State Prison on Sunday 
morning, Aug. 25. 

Woodstock.—Rev. W. B. Pedersen, 
Lebanon, N. H., spoke at the Mission 
Circle meeting Aug. 11. Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son spoke at Pomona Grange, Hartland, 
Aug. 3, and Dr. H. Ll. Canfield at Green 
Mountain Grange, West Woodstock, Aug. 
15. Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C., 
came from Maine to return South with 
Dr. Canfield. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Kitt, in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, New 
Rochelle, Sept. 21, and was assisted by the 
rector, the Rev. Frederic Walmsley. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rey. Arthur 
W. Grose, D. D., of Concord, N. H., were 
callers at 16 Beacon St., Boston, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 17. 

The president of the Boston Ministers’ 
Association announces that the first Mon- 
day meeting for the new season will be 
held at 16 Beacon St., on Oct. 28. There 
are to be four union meetings of all min- 
isters’ groups this year, as usual, and the 
dates for these will be Nov. 4, Dec. 16, 
March 2, and April 20. 

Dr. Herbert HE. Benton of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will speak over Station WFIL, Sunday, 
Oct. 6 and 18 at 4.30 p. m. 


Rev. F. W. Gibbs, former president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, was the preacher at the opening ser- 
vices at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Sept. 15 and 22. Mr. Gibbs will 
be the supply preacher at Arlington, 
Mass., upon the Sundays of October. 


Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Sept. 22, as arranged through 
the State Superintendent were: Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Gibbs, Church of the Redemption, 
Boston; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Arlington; 
Mr. Robert Barber, Essex; Rev. Mr. Abor, 
Gardner; Mr. Robert H. Lewis, Medford 
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Hillside; Rev. C. H. Emmons, Quincy; 
Dr. 8. G. Ayres, Roxbury; Mr. John Park- 
hurst, Saugus; Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
Springfield, Second; Mr. William C. Abbe, 
Assinippi; Dr. Coons, Braintree. 

Mr. and Mrs. James M. Brown and Miss 
Elma Seeker of Ilion, N. Y., and Mr. 
Arthur M. Haggerty of Albany, N. Y., were 
at Universalist Headquarters, Sept. 23. 


Frank Sterritte of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
Freshman at Tufts College, called at 
Headquarters Sept. 17. 


Mrs. Jerome B. Neiley of Towanda, Pa., 
and her daughter, Miss Rachel Neiley of 
Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass., called at 
Headquarters, Sept. 18. 

Dan Baldwin, member of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., called at 16 
Beacon St., Sept. 17. 


Rey. Arthur M. Soule, of Taunton, 
Mass., was reappointed National Chaplain 
at the recent session of the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He was appointed a year ago by the 
National Commander, who lives in Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., and the new Com- 
mander, a resident of Illinois, a friend of 
Mr. Soule through organization work for 
thirty years, invited him to serve another 
term. Mr. Soule retains his membership 
in the camp at Portland, Me. 


Massachusetts 

Brockton.—Rey. Henry C. Ledyard, 
minister. The annual meeting of the parish 
will be held on Tuesday, Oct. 9, with a 
supper preceding at 6.30 p.m. The meeting 
is to be of special interest and importance 
to every member. On Sept. 22, Mr. 
Ledyard preached upon the _ subject, 
“Some Mistakes of Religious Liberals.” 

Stoughton—Rev. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. The completion of the extensive 
improvements upon the old First Parish 
property will be recognized and celebrated 
in an Old Home Day on Sunday, Oct. 20. 
There is great enthusiasm among our 
people over all that has been accomplished, 
and an excellent program, largely of a 
reminiscent character, is being arranged. 
Dr. Faxon will tell what he has seen in the 
old parish through sixty-five years. 

Southbridge.—Rev. Elmer M. Druley, 
pastor. Services were resumed on Sept. 8. 
The church school, under charge of Mrs. 
Claflin and Mrs. Druley, began its sessions 
on the same day. The spirit amongst our 
people seems more optimistic and encourag- 
ing than was the fact in the spring and early 
summer. The bequest of $3,000 from Mrs. 
Ellis will be a great help to the church 
which has been hurt financially by the 
serious industrial conditions in South- 
bridge. Our minister and his wife passed 
the greater part of the summer among old 
friends, relatives, and parishioners in 
western Ohio. 

* * 

MISSION BROTHERHOOD RETREAT 

The annual retreat of the Mission 
Brotherhood will be held at Senexet Pines, 
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Conn., from Oct. 7 to Oct. 9. Supper on 
Oct. 7 and lunch on Oct. 9 wil] be served. 
All members should bring or send an 
account of their year’s stewardship; no- 
vitiates should be present for approval of 
their applications. All members may invite 
friends to this retreat, which is open to all 
those interested in Liberal Evangelism. 

Reservations should be made immedi- 
ately with M. A. Kapp, 31 Atlantic Ave., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


* * 


KANSAS LIBERAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


Thirty-three young people’s delegates 
and guests gathered Saturday evening, 
Aug. 81, at the state Lutheran Camp 
near Woodbine, Kans., for the annual 
conference of the Kansas Federation of 
Liberal Young People. Representatives 
were present from all six affiliated societies, 
Salina, Lawrence, Wichita, Topeka, Junc- 
tion City, and Hutchinson; and guests at- 
tended from Omaha, Neb., and Davenport, 
Towa. 

Saturday evening was given over to fun 
and amusement. After dinner each group 
presented one or more stunts; and dancing 
to a radio on a rather rough floor followed, 
making a pleasant evening. Activities 
closed with a beautiful friendship circle 
conducted by Mrs. A. W. Altenbern of 
Hutchinson. 

Sunday morning the first session concern- 
ing ‘‘Achieving Social Action” was ad- 
dressed by Henry Newman, superinten- 
dent of the Kansas Children’s Home and 
Service League, with a discussion led by 
Rev. Charles A. Engvall of Lawrence. 
Mr. Newman pointed out that social ac- 
tion may be achieved by governmental 
coercion or by the activity of voluntary 
groups such as churches. In line with the 
former method he gave a very clear out- 
line of the federal social-security program; 
and of the coming battle in Kansas to get 
the state legislature and the counties to 
participate in it. 

The morning church service followed, 
conducted by Rev. John G. MacKinnon 
of Wichita, who spoke on ‘‘Finding a Way 
of Life.’ Mr. MacKinnon said that the 
only way to find a satisfactory and religious 
way of life is to find some cause greater 
than one’s self to which one may give un- 
divided loyalty. He also showed that the 
course of economic or political events may 
make this impossible, as it is in Germany 
today; or that personal discouragement 
with meager returns may make it very dif- 
ficult. If such a condition comes to pass 
the next best thing to do is to develop 
through personal culture a well-rounded 
physical and spiritual life, placing especial 
emphasis upon the culture of the quality we 
call love. 

Sunday evening was the occasion for a 
panel discussion on ‘‘What Liberals Be- 
lieve.”” The conclusions were that lib- 
erals do not believe any set catalogue of 
things, but that they think for themselves, 
both of which were not only stated but 


demonstrated by the members of the panel, 
who were Miss Georgia Ogden of Salina, 
Miss Aileen Bougere of Wichita, Dale 
Underwood of Lawrence, Homer Myers of 
Salina, Lew Wallace of Omaha, Miss. 
Murphy and Mr. Engvall. A candlelight 
service conducted by Paull Huff, and featur- 
ing the violin music of Ralph Lewis, both 
of Salina, closed the day. 

Monday morning opened with a sunrise 
service led by Miss Hazel Eakins of Junc- 
tion City. The morning session was the 
occasion for an informal taik by Phil 
Rickabaugh of Omaha on “Understanding 
Man and Nature.” Mr. Rickabaugh is a 
teacher of chemistry at Omaha South High 
School and president of the Omaha Young 
People’s Religious Union. He gave a 
glimpse of a combination of the scientific 
method in understanding with a high per- 
sonal idealism and dedication to the cause 
of liberalism in acting, that moved every- 
one. 

The meeting of the executive board, 
which was opened to all who were in- 
terested, was held before dinner; and fol- 
lowing dinner farewells were said and the 
delegates left with the experience of a 
happy weekend and a profitable confer- 
ence. 

Especially worthy of commendation was 
the splendid spirit of the conference and 
the one hundred percent attendance at all 
meetings, in spite of bad weather and a 
necessary last-minute change of location 
for the meeting. Credit for the success of 
the meeting should be given to Miss Vir- 
ginia Arnold of Salina, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, and Miss 
Irene Anderson of Salina. 


SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 
FUND 
Previously reported.............. $86.00 
Helen“Rice ste en at oe ee eon 1.00 
MrsSvAS NeBlackford.-- ==-- eee 1.00 
AVETICNG’ oo cette te ee ee .50 
Potal eet ee ee $88.50 
Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT MINISTERS VISIT 


HISTORIC PLACES 


Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. Harold A. 
Lumsden, Rev. Harold H. Niles and Rey. 
Harry Adams Hersey attended the eight- 
eenth annual Pastors’ Conference at the 
Hartford Seminary, Sept. 16-17. They 
were dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
ning on Monday night and of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hersey, in Danbury, on Tuesday night. 
While in Hartford the out of town min- 


.isters visited the grave of Elhanan Win- 


chester and Thomas Hooker, the Memorial 
Hall and state library, where they saw the 
original and famous “‘stolen”’ charter of the 
Connecticut Colony, and the original drafts 
of the earliest and latest forms of the con- 
stitution of Connecticut (on Constitution 
Day). They also viewed the homes of 
Mark Twain and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
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and the old State House. Mr. Hersey re- 
marked that the late Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, 
D. D., could remember that in his boyhood 
he saw the last train of covered wagons 
depart from the old State House for the 
Connecticut Reserve, in what is now the 
state of Ohio. So rapidly has our country 
developed from pioneer days when Ohio 
was in the “‘far west,” and the covered 
wagon the only “‘bus route.” 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Laurens H. Seelye, was professor of 
religious and philosophical studies at the 
American University, Beirut, Syria, on 
leave of absence in this country, when he 
was elected, last May, to succeed Dr. 
Sykes as president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, New York. 

George N. Janes, professor emeritus of 
economics at Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, is a writer and lecturer. He lives at 
Oberlin, Ohio. ' 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose is minister of the 
Universalist church in Concord, N. H. 

Rey. Charles H. Emmons is fiscal repre- 
sentative of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tiona!), Longmeadow, Mass. 

Gertrude Robinson, the daughter of a 
minister, was formerly teacher in Marot 
Junior College and research secretary of the 
International Narcotic Education Asso- 
ciation. At present she is associated with 
the National Child Labor Committee, and 
is writing junior historical novels. 

Edwin H. Wilson is managing editor of 
The New Humorist, and is minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, II. 

Rev. Frederic W. Smith is minister of the 
Carlisle, Mass., Unitarian Church. 

Herman C. Weber is editor of the Year 
Book of American Churches and chair- 
man of the Survey Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee for Religion and Social 
Welfare. : 

* Ox 
DR. ROGER F. ETZ AT PARKER HILL 
SERVICE 


Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, Mass., 
president of the Universalist National 
Convention was guest speaker at the 
seventeenth annual outdoor service of the 
Universalist church of Springfield, Vt., 
held last Sunday on the beautiful Parker 
Hill site of the first church of the Uni- 
versalist Society in Springfield, with more 
than one hundred persons attending, some 
coming from as far as Rutland. 

Dr. Etz, a forceful and inspiring speaker, 
gave a particularly timely address, declar- 
ing that it was appropriate to pay tribute 
to the pioneers at a time when so many 
crazy schemes were afloat and when there 
was such reckless spending of money. The 


pioneers realized, he said, that wealth must 
be earned. We should keep their principles 
in mind. 

Rev. H. E. Latham, pastor of the church, 
presided and opened the service with an 
impressive call to worship. Music was 
rendered by a brass quartet under the 
leadership of Benjamin W. Rose. 

Following the service the assembly 
enjoyed a box lunch and social hour.— 
Springfield Reporter. 


* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


All Souls Universalist Church, Water- 
town, was host to the New York State 
Convention of Universalists in 1900 and 
1910 and is making preparations for a 
large attendance for the 110th annual 
sessions which will be held Oct. 7-10. The 
State Sunday School Association will be- 
gin its 28th annual convention on Mon- 
day afternoon, Oct. 7. Special exhibits of 
worship and study material will be ex- 
hibited. The leaders of the afternoon con- 
ferences will be: Rev. Robert T. Weston, 
Schenectady; Mrs. K. Belle Phillips, Car- 
thage; Prof. Angus H. MacLean, Canton 
and Mrs. E. C. Reamon, Syracuse. The 
annual banquet will follow. 

Tuesday will make a feature of confer- 
ences and discussion groups. In the eve- 
ning, the speaker will be Miss Ruth G. 
Downing of Tokyo, Japan. The session will 
end with a pageant, ‘‘The Consecration of 
Sir Galahad,’ directed by Eugene R. 
Shippen and Elizabeth S. Shippen. 

Wednesday will be Women’s Day with 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety, the Women’s State Aid Association 
and the Metropolitan Women’s Alliance 
cooperating. The chairman of the day will 
be Mrs. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolgeville. 
Besides the address of Mrs. Marjorie B. 
Reed, Watertown, president of the mission- 
ary society, there will be departmental 
reports. At the Friendship Luncheon, Mrs. 
George H. Campbell, president of the 
Women’s State Aid Association, will pre- 
side. The speaker will be Mrs. Sarah M. 
Newell, Little Falls. Miss Marion Lee 
Fisher, Watertown, will be the reader. At 
the afternoon session the speakers will be 
Miss Ruth Downing and Mrs. Ward Gor- 
man, who is the president of the Northern 
Federated Women’s Clubs. 

On Wednesday, the ministers of the state 
will meet in their annual session. A morn- 
ing and afternoon program is being ar- 
ranged by the president, Rev. Charles 
Kramer, Cooperstown. The clergymen 
have been invited to the Rotary luncheon 
at which the speaker will be the Rev. 
Edward C. Downey, Cortland. 

The 110th annual session of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will 
open on Wednesday evening with the 
president, Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, Dolge- 
ville, presiding. Following the addresses 
of welcome, the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Lewis H. Robinson, 
Albion. Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, 


Watertown, will conduct the communion 
service. 

Reports will be given by all officers of the 
convention on Thursday morning. This is 
the day when the churches present their 
annual offerings for the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund. The speaker at the morning session 
will be Rev. Lucius H. Garner, Newark, 
N. J. The afternoon will be devoted to 
business. The closing event will be the 
banquet with Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, 
president of St. Lawrence University, as 
the speaker. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided 
in homes of parishioners at the price of 
$1.25 per day. Hotel accommodations are 
to be secured at Hotel Woodruff. Letters 
requesting reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. George B. Jones, 508 Washington 
Street, Watertown. 

ES * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are Commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


NEW HAVEN COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


On Sept. 16, the Council of Churches of 
New Haven, Conn., had their first meeting 
of the fall at the summer home of Rev. 
Theodore A. Fischer at Stony Creek. 
There were over forty ministers present. 
From 2 to 4 o’clock baseball and quoits 
were indulged in. At 4 o’clock, while seated 
on the lawn facing the Sound, the members 
were addressed by Dr. T. Z. Koo, outstand- 
ing Chinese Christian, on ‘‘Japan’s Man- 
churian Policy and Its Effect on World 
Peace.”’ At 6 0’clock a box lunch was par- 
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taken of in the “Barn Apartment” follow- 
ing which Dr. Koo spoke on ‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Cross in the Modern 
World.” The appropriately-delivered, 
stimulating address made a profound 
impression. 
* * 
GENERAL CONVENTION 
COMMITTEES 


The president has appointed the follow- 
ing as chairmen of the committees to act 
at the General Convention in Washington: 

Committee on Official Reports: 

Rev. Wallace W. Rose, D. D., 16 Na- 
hant Place, Lynn, Mass. 

Committee on Resolutions: 

Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., 8th 
St. and 2nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Committee on Nominations: 

(To be announced.) 

These chairmen will welcome sugges- 

tions of any matters to be considered by 


their committees. 
* * 


BEQUESTS FROM 
MRS. ALLIE L. B. ELLIS 


By the will of Mrs. Allie L. B. Ellis of 
Southbridge, Mass., widow of Elbridge C. 
Ellis, these several funds are given in trust: 
to the Southbridge church, $3,000; to the 
Memorial Church in Washington, $2,000; 
the remainder of the trust is distributed to 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion to support preaching in Southbridge; 
to the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention for its Ministerial Relief Fund; to 
the Murray Grove, New Jersey, Associa- 
tion; and to the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


Rev. 


* OR 
NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet in 
Watertown on Oct. 7 and 8, 1935, for the purpose 
of hearing reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of any other business that may legaily come 
before this convention, 

Sessions will begin Monday with the annual ban- 


quet in the evening. -Conferences, business sessions 
and helpful addresses on church school problems on 
Tuesday. 
Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
x O® 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 

October 3-6. North Carolina, in Kinston. 

October 3-4. Minnesota, in Rochester. 

October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 

October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 

October 7-10. New York, in Watertown. 

October 8. New Jersey (place not known). 

Octcber 18-20. Alabama, in Chapman. 

ae 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower WHotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 
x * 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
13, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
reek 
MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 70th annual session of the Minnesota Con- 
vention of Universalists and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 3 and 4, 1935. The 
Thursday morning session will be called at 10.45 for 
the election of officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of any business coming before the con- 
vention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ae ¥ 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 45th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., wiil be held at Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 29 and 30 and Dee. 1, 
1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports and 
electing officers, (2) amendment of by-laws regard- 
ing ‘dues,’ and (8) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secretary. 
* x 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 41st annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in All Souls Universalist Church, Water- 
town, Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1935, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ment to the constitution will be presented at that 
time for action by the Convention: 

To amend Article VI, Section IV, by substituting 
the words “eight dollars and seventy-five cents” for 


the words ‘‘one-third,”’ and the words “become part 
of the Permanent Fund,” instead of “‘be used for the 
general work.” 
Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
ean k 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
The Universalist Convention of North Carolina will 
meet October 3-6 at Kinston for the transaction of 
the business at hand. 
John E. Williams, Secretary. 
* x 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

x * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Oluf Tandberg from 
Maine, under date of Aug. 7. 
Transferred to Maine, Rev. Howard A. Markley, 
dated Aug. 27, 1935. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* * 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Application for license having been made by Rev. 
James W. McKnight, a ciergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Gray, Iowa, a letter of license 
has been granted said applicant, dated Sept. 13, 1935. 

Mr. McKnight is now settied as minister of the 
Racine, Wis., Universalist church. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
ee 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Michigan will 
meet October 6 and 7 at the East Liberty Church, 
Clark Lake, Mich., for the transaction of any busi- 
ness coming before the Convention. 

The meetings will be held in conjunction with the 
Michigan Unitarian Convention. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
pa eS 

ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
at Chapman, Ala., Oct. 18-20, for the election of 
officers, hearing reports and any other business that 
may be brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
ce iG 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license, Warren B. Lovejoy, renewed as of 
April 11, 1935. 
Letter of license, as lay preacher, issued to J. 
Stewart Diem, Brooklyn, Sept. 21, 1935. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
+ 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Universalist Church 
of Ontario in Canada will meet in the Universalist 
church, in Olinda, on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 6 
and 7, for the receiving of reports, election of officers, 
and such other business as may come before it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
kan ok 
REE BEE LF l OFFICIAL CALL a 
The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 


The 22d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., beginning Saturday, Oct. 19, and 
continuing sessions on Oct. 20, 21, and 22, 1935. 

The program will include business, addresses, 
group conferences and exhibits. All Universalist 
church schools are urged to send delegates. 

Notice is also hereby given “that an amendment 
to Section 2, Article V, of the constitution proposed 
at the 21st convention of the General Sunday School 
Association, held at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17, 1933, 
will be voted upon. The amendment reads as fol- 
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lows: “‘No officer of the Association may succeed 
himseif in office for more than one term unless two 
years shall have elapsed since the expiration of his 
term.”’ ; 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
ye: 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2 p.m., 
for the examination of Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver ‘‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
i & 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Action taken on Sept. 10, 1935: 
Renewed letter of license as a lay preacher (for 
three years) to Carl A. Hempel (as of Feb. 28, 1935). 
Authorized ordination of Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 
Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Donald M. 
Lester to Minnesota. 
Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. Dorothy T. 
Spoerl and Rev. Howard D. Spoerl from Vermont. 
Approved New York state licenses of Raymond 
J. Baughan, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., and Myles W. 
Rodehaver. 
Dual fellowship granted to Rey. A. William Loos 
(D. C.) and Rev. Frank B. Crandall (D. U.). 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* x 
CALL FOR UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


The Universalist Generai Convention will meet at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 2 p. m., 
Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1935, to receive reports and 
transact such business as may legally come before it. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 110th annual combined sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists—the New 
York State Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
State Aid Association, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society and the New York State Con- 
vention—will convene in All Souls Church, Water- 
town, Oct. 7-10, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and such other business as may 
legally come before these sessions. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
es 3 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The fiftieth Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association will be held in the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Oct. 22-23, 1935, 
for the receiving of reports for the two years past, 
the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. 


Amendment to By-Laws 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session cf the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church: 

To amend Article 1, Section 8, of the By-Laws 
as follows: To insert the words ‘‘Or other bonds 
legal for savings banks of Massachusetts” after the 
words “municipal bonds,’ so that the section will 
read: Such funds, however, are to be invested only 
in first mortgages, government, state, municipal, or 
other bonds legal for savings banks of Massachusetts, 
and deposits in savings banks. 

Corinne H. Brooks, 
Recording Secretary. 
x * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Official] Call 

The annual meetings of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, the 
Unitarian Churches of Vermont, the Convention 
Church units, and the allied organizations, will be 
held in All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist, 
Brattleboro, Oct. 7 to 9, 1935. The Y. P. C. U. and 
Kindred Liberal Groups meet Monday evening; 
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Church Schooi Association Tuesday morning; 
W. U. M. A. Tuesday afternoon; Convention mass 
meeting Tuesday evening; reports and election of 
officers and other business, occasional sermon and 
special address Wednesday morning and afternoon. 
Reservations for entertainment should be made at 
onee by writing Mrs. Henry R. Brown, 2 Oak St., 
Brattleboro. 

Not officially part of the Convention, and of more 
local interest, will be the Convention Sunday morning 
service, Oct. 7, and the afternoon pilgrimage to the 
birthplace of Hosea Ballou, 2d, in Hinesburg, part 
of the town of Guilford. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
ae 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The 42d annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, Brattleboro, Vt., Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1935. 
Reports from state officers, from Mission Circles and 
Guilds will be heard. 

There will be election of officers and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
this meeting. 

Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Sarah Louise Stevens 


Sarah Louise Stevens died Sept. 2, after a summer 
of great suffering, leaving the widower, Henry A. 
Stevens to mourn his loss, together with many friends 
who loved and admired her. 

The Rev. W. P. Farnsworth, pastor of the Fir-t 
Universalist Church of Manchester, N. H., conducted 
the funeral services at the home, Sept. 5, which were 
followed by Ruth Chapter, O. E. S. service, and the 
Nazarene Shrine, White Shrine of Jerusalem, per- 
formed the committal service. 

In the death of Mrs. Stevens, the Universalist 
Church as a whole and the Manchester parish espe- 
cially, suffer a great loss. A Universalist by birth, she 
did all in her power to spread our faith all through her 
helpful, Christian life. She served as president of the 
Anna J. Prescott Mission Circle, with the exception 
of a very short time from 1919 to the time of her 
death. 


William Otto Tout 


William Otto Tout, a rising young business man 
of Archie, Mo., died Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1935, at 
Lebanon, Va. He was the only child of Dr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin B. Tout of Archie. He was born 
July 15, 1896. 

He was united in marriage to Miss Beula H. 
Johnson of Archie July 28, 1917. To this union one 
son was born, Warren Dean. 

For the past thirteen years Mr. Tout had been 
postmaster at Harrisonville, Mo., winning a reputa- 
tion for honesty and square dealing. Upright, kind, 
obliging, he made friends readily. In his quiet and 
unassuming manner he gave satisfaction to all. He 
was an attendant at church and Sunday school as 
often as his business would allow. He was a member 
of the Masonic lodge in Archie, also a member of the 
Scottish Rite of Kansas City. 

Funeral services were conducted at the home of 
his parents in Archie, Saturday afternoon, Aug. 31, 
in charge of Rev. George C. Monroe of Harrison- 
ville. Burial was in Crescent Hill Cemetery. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
fwve. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering "excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college! or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


A missionary in India was having an 
earnest talk with a Hindu whom he hoped 
to convert to Christianity. 

“Come, now,” said the missionary, 
“wouldn’t you like to go to Heaven when 
you die?”’ 


The Hindu shook his head in polite re- 


gret. ; 

“T do not think,” he said, “that Heaven 
can be very good, or the British would have 
grabbed it years ago.”—Winnipeg Press. 

* * 


F On the eve of the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight they sent Mike Trent, an old-timer, 
who was in Dempsey’s stable, over to scout 
the Tunney training-camp and bring back 
information of value to Dempsey, on 
Tunney’s style and hitting-power. 

Mike came back with face all beaming. 

“Tt’s a set-up,” says he. “I seen him 
readin’ a book.”—Troy Times- Record. 

* * 

The country must have been greatly 
relieved that it was a resolution for neu- 
trality which the weary Senate passed so 
nonchalantly without even a discussion, 
instead of a declaration of war on Italy. 
It probably would have passed just the 
same.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* x 


Dentist: ‘‘Open wider, please—just a 
little wider.”’ 

Lady: “‘Ah-a-a-ah.”” 

Dentist (inserting towel, sponge, and 
fist): ‘Fine. How are all your folks?”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Lesson—The Government is going to 
spend $16,000,000 on a survey of American 
youth, thus making a fool of the old-fash- 
ioned parent who didn’t raise his boy to 
conduct surveys.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

More than 2,000 German newspapers, 
it is reported, have closed up since Hitler 
came in. He seems to be the leading ex- 
ponent of the idea that no news is good 
news.—Bosion Evening Transcript. 

Car 

Ethiopian propaganda represents the 
land as one of reptiles, lions, cannibals, 
malaria, and intolerable heat, but you 
know how chambers of commerce exag- 
gerate.—Altlanta Constitution. 

* * 

It might add a little to the next Olympic 
Games if they were to add a contest to 
see which nation could run longest with 
an unbalanced budget.—Norfolk Vii- 
ginian-Pilot. 

* * 

Thus, for example, a person earning and 
paying a tax on $100 monthly would, if 
he worked for 220 years, be entitled to a 
pension of $32.50.—Saginaw (Mich.) paper. 

* * 


A prominent Nazi has been expelled 
from the party for conduct unbecoming a 
member. He must have given a woman 
half the sidewalk.—Detroit News. 


Make Early 


Reservations 


for Washington 


Write now to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
whose notice appears in this issue. 
Plan for the late afternoon vesper set- 


vices in the beautiful and ennobling 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


Attend the business sessions of the dif- 
ferent church bodies and obtain first- 
hand knowledge of achievements and 
needs. 

Remember that facts dissipate fog. 
Drive steadily, slow up on curves, help 


the other fellow. 


Come to all the Universalist Conventions 
in Washington 


OCTOBER 19-26, 1935 


